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"ee an Easier ame Use 


E-B Osborne Binders 





a 


AFTER you have successfully grown a crop to maturity, it is 
of utmost importance that you harvest the entire yield. 
It is too valuable to risk a partial loss because of inefficient 
harvesting machinery. 

E-B Osborne Grain and Corn Binders have been giving 
efficient, satisfactory service for 64 years. They have a rep- 
utation for harvesting all of the grain regardless of its con- 
dition. If you use an E-B Osborne you need 
not leave in the field, down or tangled grain. 


The quality of E-B Implements 
is high, but their price is in line with 
that of farm produce. See them 
at your dealer’s before the rush 
season. E-B Osborne Corn Binder 


Emerson-Brantingham 
amplement Co, 
Established 1852 sayy Rockford, Hlinois 
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f.o.b. FACTORY 
(Add freight to your town) 

N? single home convenience is more 

important to good health and com- 
fort than a plentiful supply of running %, 
water. At this low price no home need 
be without such convenience aday longer. 
The Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
supplies instantaneous water, hot, cold 
or soft, under pressure, at any faucet, 
bath or toilet, upstairs or down. Costs but 


2c a day 


tooperate. Quickly installed—pipes from cistern, shallow well, spring 
or lake. Operates efficiently, noiselessly and eT by elec 
tricity. Connects with any light socket, or your home lighting plant, 
All moving parts bronze. No corrosion.: Long-lived, self-oiling. 
Fairbanks-Morse — See Your Dealer or write us. Illustrated 
literature on request. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 00 


Manuf acturers” Ch icag ° 


Eastern ufacti New York; Baltimore ; ago 
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THE -AUTO-OILED JAERMOTOR 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢*r¥ 4ermotor 

oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully fr, 

oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 

bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 

oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear 8 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, 7 the Aermotor. 


fo ret AERMOTOR CO. 222° cuy Bes Moines Oakiand 













‘BUG-PROOF SISAL TWINE "73/, 


por pound shipment from Chicago, We also offer Standard and Manilla. 
cents 


MF.COOPER TWINE CO., MINNEAPOLIS 
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League Organization 


Every Pooler to Become a Member 




















Election Now by Ballot 


The Dairymen’s league cooperative 
association is already putting into 
force the remodeling of its internal 
machinery, which will give each milk 
producer a chance for vote by ballot 
for directors, and furthermore, make 
each milk producer an actual member 
of the overhead association. As point- 
ed out in our editorial this week, it is 
one of the most far-reaching demo- 
cratic movements which the coopera- 
tive association has undertaken, and 
it meets one of the assailing claims 
of non-poolers that milk producers 
have not been members and have not 
had a vote. The menibers of the as- 
sociation as it was incorporated under 
the New York law each had a $100 
limit of Mability, now they are re- 
placed by the producers themselves, 
who have a $5 individual limit of lia- 
bility as members. 

Commenting upon the change in 
election of directors, the association 
makes the following statement: 

“Practically all arrangements have 
been completed for the selection of 
24 directors of the Dairymen’s league 
cooperative association, by means of 
a brand new and truly democratic 
election machinery set up by the as- 
sociation’s by-laws. 

“Nothing was overlooked to make 
the machinery responsive to the will 
of the individual member and a mem- 
ber can blame only himself if he fails 
to exercise the privileges guaranteed 
by his association. 

“Tt is the opinion of tien interested 
in election machinery methods that 
the election plan of the cooperative 
association is one of the best ever de- 
vised to obtain a true expression of 
the wishes of all the members of an 
rganization.” 


How the Plan Works 


The new board to be elected will 
make up the board of directors at the 
annua] meeting of the association in 
Utica, N. Y., June 15. Following is 
the way the new plan is working out. 
The locals, which met in New York 
state on May 6, each were to elect the 
delegate to district conventions, sched- 
uled for May 9. At the district con- 
ventions, the delegates were to nomi- 
nate a director for the district which 
they’ represent. Certain leeway is al- 
lowed in the instruction of the dele- 
gate to these district conventions. He 
may be sent free and clear to use his 
own judgment or he may be instructed 
to vote on the first ballot as his local 
has ordered. If the first ballot does 
not nominate a candidate, the dele- 
gate is free to use his judgment in 
voting on subsequent ballots. 

Following this parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the nominee will be certified 
by the convention secretary and tell- 
ers, and his name forwarded to Albert 
Manning, secretary of the cooperative 
association at Utica, N. Y. From these 
certified nominees for directors, the 
home office will make up an official 
ballot which contains the names of 
the men nominated. Nearly three 
weeks leeway is allowed for this neces- 
sary detail and the locals are to meet 
on May 27 and vote as they see fit. If 
a member of the local wishes, he may 
strike out the name of any nominee 
and insert a new name or vote the 
ticket as it stands. The sealed ballots 
and the official returns of the election 
are then to be forwarded to Utica, 
where a canvassing committee ap- 
pointed by the board of directors will 
make legal count and certify to the 
election returns. 


In Other League Sections 

The delegates from the cooperative 
association locals in New Jersey and 
in Northampton county, Pa., will hold 
their conventions on the afternoon of 
May 16. The organization of locals 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania has 
not been as rapid as that in New York, 
but the machinery appeared to be suf- 
ficiently in operation for the com- 
pletion of the local organizations in 
this territory in time for the district 
convention. Other than this detail, 
the handling of the nomination and 
election of delegates is identical as 
reported above. 

The question has been raised about 
the weight of the vote of the delegates 
who will attend the district conven- 
tions. Each delegate will be furnished 
with a letter credential signed by the 
local secretary, in which will be re- 
corded the number of members at- 
tending the local meeting, and this is 
the.index or weight of the delegate’s 
vote. There is nothing secret about 


the district conventions and they are 
open to members of the locals, but of 
course, the matter of voting is only 
privileged to the accredited represen~- 
tatives. The same number of districts 
remain as previously, the league terri- 
tory remaining as divided into 24 ree 
gions or districts, 
Liability of Members 

The question has also been asked as 
to the actual liability which as stated 
above, is $5 per member. According 
to amendment to the by-laws of the 
cooperative association, this is the 
limit of actual liability by reason of 
membership. Under this new plan, 
who is a member? A member is a 
milk producer who has signed the 
by-laws of his local. 

The New York counties of Chau- 
tauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, Steuben 
and Broome are coupled with Penn- 
sylvania counties in making up a di- 
rector’s district and delegates from 
these sections will follow the time of 
meeting indicated above for Pennsyl- 
vania. The reason for this is that the 
Pennsylvania locals are not entirely 
completed and so the district conven- 
tions must be held at a later time. 

Other Current Milk Notes 

Our réaders are interested in the 
progress which the Canadian dairye 
men have been making in restriction 
of “filled” milk. During the war, 
Canada allowed the importation an@ 
manufacture of oleo. as a war meas- 
ure, but this will be prohibited Auge 
ust 31. The sale of oleo will be al- 
lowed until next March 1, which per- 
mits a longer “cleanup” for those now 
in the business. The action of Can- 
ada on this is similar to the fight 
which dairymen are making to kill 
the cocoanut cow. 

The price of milk to the consumer 
is now the lowest it has been in five 
years. Loose milk is selling in New 
York city at 8 cents per quart. With 
recent reductions and the price at this 
low level the consumers in the poorer 
quarters of the city are able to use 
greater quantities due to this low 
price. The value of milk as a food 
is thoroughly appreciated in the poorer 
quarters of cities due to the extensive 
campaigns conducted by public health 
departments and other organizations 
of similar nature. Hewever, during 
the past few years the price has been 
a factor which has limited the amount 
these poor people could afford. 

With the heavy increase in the milk 
flow and consequent réduction in 
price, these poor sections of the cities 
have become a large factor in ~% 
ducing what may have been a mo 
serious factor in handling pe 
The wisdom of reducing the price at a 
time of heavy increased milk flow is 
apparently the only way to stimtlate 
consumption. Had the price been 
maintained at former levels the league 
officials claim, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that much milk would go into 
the lower classes and bring prices to 
producers on the basis of evaporated 
or powdered milk. 

Bottled milk, grade B is now 18 
cents retail and the reduction in this 
grade has had its effect. With the ad- 
vent of warm weather milk consump- 
tion apparently has increased tre- 
mendously. A canvass of small stores 
in New York city where ice-cold milk 
is sold indicates that the demand is 
growing daily. 





Increasing the Honey Crop 


The size of the honey crop may be 
materially influenced by the manner 
in which the beekeeper manages the 
addition of his supers. As soon as @& 
hive is filled with bees and honey is 
coming in from the fields, put on the 
first super. A good way to tell when 
it is time for the super to be added 
is to watch for the white cappings 
which is a fairly positive indication 
that honey is coming in. 

As soon as this first super JS | about 
two-thirds full raise it up and ‘insert 
an empty between it and the hive. 
When this second is about two-thirds 
full insert the third as before. This 
process is continued until the flow is 
nearly over. The last super should 
be placed on top. Bees usually work 
best in the super nearest the hive but 
they will not entirely desert the par- 
tially filled supers. The empty super 
on top acts merely in the capacity of 
a safety valve or outlet in an event 
more room is needed. The bees will 
not go into this until the others are 
completely full. Bees usually are re- 
luctant to work through sealed stores. 
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Handling the Farm Fruit Patch 


How to Care for Small Fruits as Told by Prominent New York Horticulturist 


>} 8 T has been rather surprising to 
one who is intensely interested 
in fruit growing that so few gen- 
eral farmers grow but little if 
any of the so-called small fruits 
even for their own consumption. 
This is all the more surprising in view of the 
fact that they may be grown successfully 
and easily on most farms. Probably the 
factor that has deterred so many from the 
undertaking is the lack of information suit- 
able for the home planning and planting. The 
general farmer looks: upon the growing of 
fruits as something quite apart from the or- 
dinary farm work with which he is and must 
be familiar. While fruit 

growing is a specialized 





or other humus making material before the 
planting is done, as never again is it possible 
to get such material into the soil so well. 
Probably the selection of the best varieties 
is the most difficult task that confronts the 
rospective grower of small fruits. It is not 
y reason of the lack of varieties of these, 
but rather by the great number from which 
to select. In selecting varieties of small 
fruits and this applies likewise to all grow- 
ing plants, study the varieties your neigh- 
bors are growing and with what success. 
Make this the governing principle in the se- 
lection of all varieties of fruits. 
The following selection of varieties may re- 


should stand at least 7 feet apart each way, 
for production of the best fruit. Currants 
and gooseberries may be planted in rows 6 
to 8 feet apart with the plants from 4 to 6 
feet apart in the rows. Grapes are now 
usually planted about 8 feet apart each way, 
depending on the vigor of the variety and 
the character of the soil. . 

After the soil has been thoroughly pre- 
pared through deep plowing and good culti- 
vation, the land is marked off at each end 
for the rows, and small stakes driven to de- 
note these. Tall stakes are then set at either 
end of the outside row and with the two- 
horse plow a furrow is opened by making 

a bout for each row. 
The rows can be plowed 





branch of farming yet 


Powe sy aeconne 





there are many things in 
common with both. 

The area required for 
furnishing an ample 
supply of small fruits 
throughout the season 
for the table as well as 
for preserving and jelly 
making is comparatively 
small, much smaller than 
is usually thought. A 
space 50 x 100 feet will 
furnish a sufficient sup- 
ply for the average fam- 
ily. In this area black 
and red_ raspberries, 
blackberries, gooseber- 
ries, currants, strawber-. 








stfight enough for all 
practical purposes 
through keeping in 
alignment with the tall 
stakes at the ends. The 
entire field is marked off 
in this manner. 

It is now necessary to 
locate the plants in the 
row. This can be done 
by using a measuring 
stick and laying off the 
desired locations for 
each row, but a quicker 
method is by drawing a 
chain from one side of 
the field to the other, and 
sighting to stakes as 
with the plowing. “he 








ries and grapes may be 
grown. 

Raspberries and black- 
berries are usually less 
hardy than currants, 
gooseberries or straw- 
berries, and hence they should not. be planted 
in exposed situations. Currants are cool cli- 
mate plants and hence they should be planted 
only in the northern states and even here a 
northern exposure is desired. Strawberries, 
however, do well under extremes of climate 
and are grown in the north as well as the 


Vegetable matter. 


outh. 

For all of these fruits well drained soil is a 
first requisite, although currants and goose- 
berries will stand a wetter soil than will the 
others. Loams, sandy loams and gravelly 
loams are well adapted to the growing of 
these fruits. For strawberries the lighter 
soils are best while the currant and goose- 
berry will succeed on the heavier. Black- 
berries are at their best on the heavier soil 
types. Wet and soggy soils should be avoided 
in any case. The grape likewise does well on 
a wide range of soils, but it will not endure 
wet feet. Plats of ground that will grow 
most garden truck will as a rule grow the 


small fruits. 
Make Preparation Thorough 


‘As the small fruit plantation is to endure 
for a number of years it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the soil be put in the best pos- 
sible condition before the planting is done. 
It is better that all foul stuff be eradicated 
before the plants are set, especially such as 
quack grass, etc. The area should be plowed 
as deeply as possibly the previous fall so that 
the soil may become thoroughly aerated and 
fined before spring. It is good mpage to 
turn down a good quantity of stable manure 


. 


vated vegetable crop. 


Young Cherry Orchard in Bloom in Western New York 
This young orchard is tilled and cultivated as carefully and regularly as if it were a culti- 


quire some modification for different sections, 
but they are now recognized as being adapted 
to a rather wide range: Red raspberries, 
June, Cuthbert and Herbert; purple raspber- 
ries, Columbian ; blackberries , Eldorado, Ag- 
awan and Snyder; black raspberries, Plum 
Farmer, Kansas and Honey Dew; currants, 
Wilder, Perfection, *Fay-and White Grape; 
gooseberries, Poorman, Downing and Chau- 
tauqua; grapes, Worden, Concord, Brighton, 
Niagara, Delaware and Catawba; strawber- 
ries, Premier, Chesapeake and Prolific. 


May Plant in Spring or Fall 


Black and red raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries and grapes may be 
planted either in the fall or spring. As a rule 
fall planting is done in the warmer sections 
while the spring planting is the rule in the 
cooler regions. If spring planting is decided 
upon it should be gone as soon as the soil is 
in a condition to$ermit. Plants put out in 
late spring and early summer are more sus- 
ceptible to summer drouths than are the 
earlier planted. 

The distance apart of rows and plants de- 
pends on the character of the soil, on the var- 
iety and upon how the plantation is culti- 
vated. Black raspberries require more space 
than the reds, while blackberries require 
still greater spacing. As a general rule the 
rows for red raspberries should be at least 
6 feet apart with the plants set 3 or 4 feet 
apart in the rows. Black raspberries should 
be placed in rows at least 7 feet apart with 
5 or 6 feet between plants, while blackberries 


Cover crops are grown in order to keep the soil well supplied with 
Thus the land is made better while the tree crops develop toward maturity. 


intersection of the ain 
mark with the furrow 
gives the location of the 
plant. At these inter- 
sections a hole is made 


large enough __ that the 

roots may extend freely in all} rections. 

If the plowing was shallow it be nec- 
cessary to make the hole deeper. 

All bruised or broken roots sh} (d be cut 


off and the entire root system shortened back 
to within a few inches of the stem or trunk. 
This, of course, is dependent on the amount 
of root system. If the piants are poorly 
grown less_root pruning is required at plant- 
ing. The tops likewise should be shortened 
back to a few buds. If the root system is 
weak the top should be shortened more in 
order that a proper balance may be main- 
tained between top and root. The top of the 
grape is usually cut back to two buds, all 
other canes being entirely cut’ away. Cur- 
rants or gooseberries are not as a rule cut 
so severely as this. 

The plant is located in the center of the 
opening and lined in the row by sighting. 
The roots are spread out, loose top soil put 
over them and firmly pressed about them. 
More soil is added and tamped down. The 
entire hole may be filled by haad, but in 
large operations the final filling is done by 
throwing the soil in with the plow. The sur- 
face, however, should bé left loose. 

With the currant and gooseberry the 
crown of the plant stands at about the level 
of the soil, a little below rather than above 
it. With the grape, this is not so important. 
The usual planting of this fruit is with the 
crown at or a little below the soil level or 
with just the two buds projecting. 

Suekers and plants from root cuttings are 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Change of Ownership 


The American Agriculturist has been pur- 
chased by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who 
wishes to make the following announcement: 

For the past 80 years the American Agri- 
culturist has consistently preached the gospel 
of better farming, of better homes and of 
more attractive rural life. In this new era 
of American agriculture, it is my intention 
to continue and extend this great work. I 
have taken over the American Agriculturist 
with the serious realization of the tremend- 
ous responsibility it places upon me and with 
the understanding that the farmers, united 
in their organizations, are the power which is 
destined to lead the way in years to come. 

I intend that the welfare of my readers 
shall be the controlling consideration in the 
direction of the affairs of this publication. 
I propose to command your support by de- 
serving it. I shall hope to strengthen the 
ties that have bound you to this publication. 

The American Agriculturist has cham- 
pioned the cause of the farm bureaus, the 
dairy organizations, the co-operative apple 
packing houses, rural credits, co-operative 
marketing, helpful farm legislation, the de- 
velopment of the federal land bank system, 
the building of community life and farm 
homes. We are only at the beginning of our 
task. Many difficult problems remain to be 
solved. I invite your co-operation. Let us 
“carry on” together. 





Holstein Breeder and Farmer 


Henry Morgenthau, Jn, is a practical 
farmer and owner of a 1000-acre dairy, fruit 
and general crop farm in Dutchess county, 
N. Y. He was a student of agriculture at 
Cornell and since his student days has suc- 
cessfully broken into the field of practical 
farming. As the owner of a large herd of 
purebred Holsteins, he has built up a dairy 
of wonderful cows and large milk producers. 
His herd sire is Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka. 
In addition to these interests, Mr. Morgen- 
thay has developed a profitable orchard of 
over 6,000 trees and is one of the largest 
growers of alfalfa in his section. 

In 1917, Mr. Morgenthau, working in con- 
junction with Herbert Hoover, purchased 
and shipped 1,500 tractors to France. He is 
the only son of Henry Morgenthau, who was 
our Ambassador to Turkey during the war, 
and was special government agent attached 


to the American Embassy in Constantinople 
during his father’s period of service in that 
country. 





Remodeling the Co-operative , 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks in 
the onward path of the “poolers” has been 
the confusion within the ranks over the lack 
of direct representation in the Dairymen’s 
league co-operative association. Under the 
reorganization and redistricting plan of the 
association, this objectional feature is to be 
done away with, and every last dairyman 
will get a chance of direct vote on the per- 
sonnel which shall have control. The old 
plan provided for the choosing of delegates 
to represent the local groups at the annual 
meeting, who in turn would decide upon 
those who would be actual members of the 
association. These members, of course, 
would be responsible for the choosing of the 
officers and directors, and the man back 
home would read about it in the papers. 

The new plan, being put into effect as 
rapidly as possible, does away with all this 
and in its place installs a direct vote which 
will work out as follows: The individual 
producers in each local elect a delegate to 
a district conference, which nominates a 
director for that district. These nominations 
are submitted back for vote to the locals 
which may pass upon the nominee or cast a 
vote for any candidate they desire. The 
total vote for the district determines the 
director who will represent his district on 
the board of directors of the association. 
Since there are 24 districts, the board of 
directors will be made up of 24 men, so 
elected by direct vote. The further handling 
of the association’s affairs is conducted by 
the directors, as was the case under the old 
Dairymen’s league. 

This remodeling of the structure of the 
co-operative association is made possible 
without legal difficulty following the pass- 
age of the federal law to legalize co-opera- 
tive bargaining, as previously discussed in 
these columns. It is the expression of that 
inherent right of farmers to conduct their 
business in a business-like way, and its.cor- 
ollary is the direct vote, impossible with 
safety without legal protection. This is a 
wise and proper step and wipes away one 
of the strongest arguments advanced by 
those who have opposed the pooling plan of 
the co-operative association. Producers are 
now to be members in every sense of the 
word, even to the $5 individual liability 
which accompanies that privilege. It will 
mean a closer bond between those who pro- 

*duce and those who sell and should expedite 
the affairs of the association decidedly. 





Get Down to Facts 


The controversy over the proposed St. 
Le -eence ship canal has been reaching con- 
siderable warmth, particularly when well- 
posted gentlemen of thé East and the Middle 
West take issue with each other. The follow- 
ing press report is typical of the style of 
debate which is now quite general. 


In a speech opposing the St. Lawrence Great Lakes waterway 
project, Senator Calder of New York, condemned it as a 
‘sectional dream” that would not benefit the country, but 
would benefit Canada both commercially and economically. 
Senator Townsend, of Michigan, speaking from the standpoint 
of the Middle West, declared the enterprise would be an 
economy and would succeed, “this selfish opposition of a 
section of the country to the contrary notwthstanding.” 


And there you have it, and there the mat- 
ter will stay until some facts and figures 
on such a gigantic undertaking are advanced 
as the basis for serious consideration. As 
the proposed ship canal wrangle now stands, 
it looks pretty much like another national 
“pork barrel,” rather than an earnest desire 
to improve an indispensable outlet for Ameri- 
can grain and other farm products. 

It is almost useless to refute the propa- 
ganda so generously broadcasted by the group 
of central western states which are commit- 
ted to the program, for the guesses on initial 
cost, upkeep and carrying capacity are not 
even based on comparative facts. Perhaps the 
enthusiasm will wane when level headed en- 
gineers have seriously studied the possibili- 
ties of the proposition, and perhaps the same 
western enthusiasts will see the merit of 
waterway improvement inland to the United 


States, if millions must be poured out in the 
coming years for some kind of waterway de- 
velopment. New York state in its barge 
canal has in service the best water channel 
from the lakes to the coast, and it is not 
asking a cent of help from Michigan, Minne- 
sota or the United States government. Our 
western friends should do likewise or get 
down to facts before they attempt to open up 
the grain business of Canada and the West at 
the expense of the rest of the country. 





Short-Sighted Policy 

European nurserymen are not pleased with 
the plant quarantine rulings of the federal 
bureau of plant industry; in fact, they so ob- 
ject to America’s way of protecting herself 
against plant parasites that they threatened 
reprisal at the recent conference of the Inter- 
national Professional Horticultural Federa- 
tion at the Hague. A resolution adopted by 
the federation, however, carefully neglected 
to state what form that reprisal would take, 
except that it should extend to fruit and agri- 
cultural produce. 

This is a mighty short-sighted policy on 
the part of such a group of nursery and plant 
men, many of whom have international rep- 
utations. If our friends across the water so 
inspected and shipped their ornamental and 
nursery stock that no insect pest or fungus 
had been admitted to this country, it would 
never have been necessary for the bureau of 
plant industry to adopt a quarantine of any 
kind. The experience of the last two years 
with Japanese beetles in the Burlington- 
Camden area of New Jersey is sufficient to 
justify rigid plant inspection and quarantine 
in the minds of farmers. 





Carelessness and Forest Fires 


The immense forest fire in New Jersey 
that occurred in late April, sweeping over an 
immense area, opens up earlier than usual 
this season the whole subject of forest fire 
prevention. One of the most destructive 
fires in the history of that state has taken its 
toll. A woman was burning a brush pile. 
Fanned by high winds, the fire rapidly 
spread, devastating a strip something like 
20 miles in length and burning an area of 
timber estimated at 100,000 acres. A corps 
of 6,000 fire fighters had to plow, trench and 
back fire continuously for three days to pre- 
vent the destruction of homes and other 
property. Several small villages were saved 
only with great effort. It must be stopped. 

Fire a is not a new subject. 
Nevertheless, the need is still very apparent 
that education and publicity regarding fire 
prevention are as essential as ever. It is 
work that should be continued. It is to be 
hoped that the younger generation will be 
made to be more mindful and thoughtful 
of the seriousness of fires than seems to be 
the case with older folks. Prevention should 
be educated into our children. Already 
West Virginia and New Jersey schools have 
inaugurated in the curriculi of their schools, 
courses in fire prevention. There is no ques- 
tion of its value. Forest fires destroy prop- 
erty valued at thousands upon thousands of 
dollars, to say nothing of the desolation of 
beauty spots and the almost irreparable 
harm done watersheds and wild life. Let 
no man think lightly of it. Simple precau- 
tions would have prevented such a disaster. 
May the summer and fall of 1922 stand as a 
record season for absence of forest fires, 
and the stimulus for further ways and 
means to prevent them. 





Summer Silage—Canada field peas and 
oats sown together at the rate of about 1 1/2 
bushels of each to the acre make a good sum- 
mer silage crop. Seeded early in April the 
crop will be ready for the silo on or before 
July 1. Properly stored it makes a very 
palatable and nutritious silage and will help 
out to a large extent in the usual hot dry sea- 
son of short pastures. 





Hoe Garden Well—Don’t let them bring 
up reserves and reinforcements; kill the 
— in the garden before they can produce 
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Talking Over the Rural Schools 


Be Sure to Read These Articles Whether Proposed School. Plans Please You or Not 


About That Committee of 21 


In very many of the letters and inquiries coming to the 
Editor about improvement of rural schools in New York state, 
is an implied criticism of the committee of 21 because it has 
not given greater publicity to its work. There is a real reason 
back of most things, and E. R. Eastman, secretary of the joint 
committee on rural onpoes, makes plain that reason in the 
following paragraphs. We believe the committee has done its 
very best to broadcast its work, but it has been held up by 
factors over which it had no control. The full report o the 
committee will be avilable shortly, and with the cards on the 
table much of the mystery concerning the school investigators 
should vanish:—[The Editor. 


HEN our tentative report was finished 

W at the last meeting of our committee 
two morths ago, the chairman was 
instructed to go ahead and get it printed ‘as 
soon as possible. It was necessary to hold 
two or three conferences again on some of 
the smaller details and then considerable 
time was spent in getting bids from different 
publishers for the publication of the report 
as cheaply as possible. There has, therefore, 
been considerable delay in getting the report 
published. We received the proof sheets a 
few days ago. They have been returned and 
we expect soon to have the completed report. 

I have held up all publicity because there 
was nothing to say until we could get the 
reports.. We should have these ready for 
distribution in a couple of weeks. Free 
copies will be sent to all granges, all farm 
bureaus, -publishers, local leagues and to 
leaders througiiout the state. 

We cannot afford to send a copy to every- 
body but will furnish anyone who desires 
with a copy at cost, which will be 50 cents 
for paper bound and 60 cents 


understand that members of the committee 
approached on this point do not make plain 
their opinion. 

If the farmers do-not want the unit sys- 
tem, is it good policy to put such a system 
through, even though it exists only for a 
year? The farmers know their own prob- 
lems far better than any one outside their 
realm can possibly understand them. 

The farmers will not act rashly. Their 
very mode of life is against that. But, they 
are powerful today, and, we might say, just 
beginning to realize their power. The time 
for dictation to them with assured acqui- 
escence is forever gone. 

The farmers are now bearing about as 
much taxation as they can stand. It is not 
just to them to increase their school taxes at 
this time without granting to them extra 
teaching service. This, however, cannot be 
done to any appreciable extent without plac- 
ing two teachers in the present one-teacher 
schools. This, we understand from the com- 
mittee, is not intended. We are pretty reli- 
ably informed though that the committee’s 
plan will increase taxes in the country dis- 
tricts, many of them, at any rate $3.50 a 
thousand. 

Our farmers and their families realize the 
mistake in the alleged statement made by 
the committee to the effect that the intellect- 
ual food furnished the rural children in New 
York state is comparable with poverty. They 


the state. It was enacted by the legislature 
apparently for the purpose of fixifig the re- 
sponsibility of a district for the instruction 
of its academic pupils. 

At present, there are in New York state 
something like 10,000 school districts. Of 
this number only 59 are city school districts, 
while approximately 700 are union free 
school districts maintaining academic depart- 
ments. This leaves considerably more than 
9000 school districts in the state which pro- 
vide instruction only through the first eight 
grades. 

On this point the situation has been very 
forceably brought to the attention of the 
state commissioner of education in an appeal 
case which happened several years ago. It 
is known as the Frazer case and concerned a 
family in Columbia county, N. Y., which had 
a daughter 13 years of age. In rendering 
decision in this case, the commissioner de- 
clared it to be the duty of the districts which 
do not provide academic instruction, to make 
some provision for the instruction of the 
academic pupils residing there in a nearby 
high school. The legislature, by the amend- 
ment just referred to, has put into effect this 
educational pelicy, and a year ago wrote into 
the law the principle that the home district 
shall extend to its academic pupils the priv- 
ilege of receiving academic instruction free 
of tuition charges. 

Mrs. Morse raises the question concerning 

the right of the legislature to 








for cloth bound. 


enact such a law. It is the legal 





It is the plan of the com- 
mittee between now and the 
close of the year to go to 
every county and hold a series 
of meetings in different places 
in the county so that every- 
body will have a chance to 
hear just what the committee 
has in mind in its program. 
An opportunity will be given 
to make suggestions for im- 
proving the committee’s orig- 
inal suggestions. 

We have collected our re- 
ports from two sources. We 
have had a corps of trained 
educators, the best that could 
be found in the whole coun- 
try, studying the schools dur- 
ing the past year. At the 
same time we have held large 


travel about. 


family. 


at onice. 





Radio Men’ Present New Idea for Farmers 


N the wake of any forward movement in science comes’ the development of 
novelties, and with the radio scarcely cutting its eyeteeth there now appears 
the auto with complete attachments for receiving radio messages as the occupants 
Some day this may not seem so fanciful as now, but to-day the 
novelty stands as a fitting expression of the serious effort to make the radio a 
wonder instrument with possibilities for every family and every member of the 
The manufacturers lay claim to their new invention as follows: “The 
possibilities that this portable radio receiving station offers include an almost 
limitless field of use and with such tremendous strides as those made in its develop- 
ment, it is bound to become one of the indispensable utilities of modern civilization.” 
One of these days it is barely possible that a family may drive anywhere 
within 100 miles or so of a broad-casting station and picnic while the radio in their 
car amuses or instructs them with music, sermons, or wireless telegraphy. 
tion and entertainment can be transported to wherever people congregate. 
‘a few cars equipped in this manner, a minister could talk to a dozen congregations 
It might be more to the point if the United States department of agri- 
culture had similar radio equipment in the hands of its county agents. 
partment experts could talk to thousands of farmers at once and thus bring the 
tremendous added benefits to our agriculture that would be made possible through 
a greater broad-casting of its work. Such 
motor cars as scouts or reporters of crop, weather or news messages from any 
part of the country. 


équipment makes possible the use of 


opinion of Mr. Esmond that 
constitutionality of the meas- 
ure is not involved at all in 
this case. The section of the 
constitution on this point in 
Article 9 reads as follows: 
“The legislature shall provide 
for the maintenance and sup- 
port of free common schools 
. wherein all the children of 
this state may be educated.” 
This imposes upon the legisla- 
ture the duty of making pro- 
vision for instructiqg of the 
children of the state. In recog- 
nition of this direction the 
legislature provides in Section 
567 of the educational law 
that all pupils between the 
ages of five and 21 years shall 
be entitled to free instruction 
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in the district in which they 





mass meetings all over the 
state, have sent but question- 
naires, have had the matter discussed at 
hundreds of farm meetings to get the farm- 
er’s viewpoint and suggestions as to what 
should be done with the schools, if any- 
thing. 

The report is an attempt by the committee 
to digest these two sources of information 
and put it together in a tentative report 
which we are again taking back now to the 

ple. This time, however, we are going 
back in a much more thorough way with 
many meetings in every county. It would 
seem in fairness to the committee, the major- 
ity of whom are farmers, and particularly 
in fairness to our boys and girls that no one 
should attempt to criticise this report or 
what the committee has done until we have 
been given time enough to get what we have 
done fully before the school patrons. 


As One Farm Woman Views It 


e following article, a farm woman of Montgomery 
aa % » a pa 4 éxpression of the views of herself and her 
neighbors on the school situation, Perhaps there is no topic 
more deserving of an open forum for farm opinion than this, 
and the future of the rural school problem is dependent upon 
just such discussion. Perhaps the criticism om the work of the 
committee of 21 is very largely due to the lack of publicity 
which that committee has ey to its work as explained in the 
above article. The good of the plan proposed by the Committee 


of 21 and the good of the present school system must 2. = 


mated that a real workable plan is the result—[The 

O the farmers want the community cen- 

ter plan, or do they not? That is the 
question. The — law was mani- 

festly unpopular with th@m, and, after ope- 
rating for but one year, was repealed. 
Rumors tell us that the plan’ of the Commit- 
tee of 21 is in many ways a repetition of the 
law of which farmers caused a repeal. We 





know, while there are exceptions, that the 
orreme country teacher is filling her place 
lots better than it could be filled by the ordi- 
nary village teacher.—[Mrs. WaJ. M., Mont- 
gomery county, N. Y. 


Tuition for Non-Resident 


Your article, “Is the Farmer the Goat?” interested me greatly. 
I have written several letters to the educational department at 
Albany in regard to the school question about tuition for non- 
resident pupils. I find that an amendment was passed last year 
cngtione as the law relating to non-resident academic tuition, 
subdividsion 6 of section 493 of the educational law, as amended 
by_the laws of 1921, chapter 383. 

Now since Article 9 of section 1 of the Constitution of New 
York states that I may be taxed for support of free common 
schools, how can this amendment tax me for academic tuition? 

es the Constitution uphold such an amendment to the educa- 
tional law? My school district has refused to pay a tuition for 
the daughter of a well-to-do neighbor, while my poor neighbor’s 
daughter has to work in a factory. Can you ascertain how other 
such school districts look upon such a question and publish the 
resulte in your paper? Is there any way in which we can get 
this amendment repealed? Any help you can give us will ‘be 
appreciated—[Mrs. L. L. Morse, Ontario County, N. Y. 


O* the legal aspect of the above question 





we are indebted to Irwin Esmond, as- 

sistant counsel for the New York state 
department of education. He advises that 
the law referred to by Mrs. Morse is an 
amendment to the educational law, as she 
has stated above. It provides in effect that 
the state apportionment of districts in in- 
structing nonresident academic pupils shall 
be $50, and that the excess tuition fee 
charged by the districts where instruction is 
given shaH be a charge upon the district 
from which the nonresident pupil comes, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. Details on this 
amendment are explained very fully in a 
pamphlet which the state department of edu- 
cation w*"! send to any interested resident of 


reside. 

The legislature has further provided in 
subdivision 12 of Section 310 that the board 
of education of a union free school district 
may establish an academic department when- 
ever in its judgment such a department is 
warranted. Not a single case has been de- 
cided in New York where any doubt has 
been thrown upon the right of the legislature 
to enact laws providing for or authorizing 
the ee of academic departments in 
the school districts. The words, free com- 
mon schools as used in this constitutional 
provision have been generally accepted to in- 
clude not only the elementary grades of in- 
struction given in common school districts, 
but also the secondary grades of instruction 
in the academic departments of union free 
districts and city school districts. 

One reason that the committee of 21 in 
New York state, which has been investigat- 
ing the rural school problem, has bided its 
time in making recommendations, has been 
just for the purpose of hearing fairly alll 
angles of the school problem. If a sufficient 
majority wish a repeal of any feature of the 
state law, such as the amendment referred to 
above, the effective way to secure ultimate 
action is to press upon the committee of 21 
the need of such revision. In case the com- 
mittee does not agree with such proposed 
changes and organized groyps of farmers or 
individuals are still insistent for revision, 
they can in an organized way take up the 
matter through their~representative at Al- 


bany. 
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A rocky pasture cheats your cow 
out of quantities of juicy green 
grass. 


Inferior carbides cheat your 
generator out of cubic feet of 
pure, light-giving acetylene gas. 


Acow can't eat rocks and the 
best acetylene generator can't 
convert impurities into gas for 
heat and light. 






Would You Choose a Rocky 
Meadow for Pasture Land? 
Especially if there were a green field along side 


of it? Then why be content with any 
carbide but the best? 





Ask your dealer about Standard Carbide. Look for the big 
blue steel drums. Or write us for further information. 


THE FARMERS STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 
Factory, Plattsburg, N. Y., Executive Offices, 15 W. 37thSt., N. Y. City 
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Standard Carbide is pure carbide 
Made in only one grade—the best 
—it costs the same as other carbides 
and by actual test, burns brighter 
and lasts longer. 


Sometimes you (and incidentally, 
your cows) have to make the best 
of a poor pasture. But, there is no 
excuse for not having the best 
acetylene light and most of it for 
your money. 
































A Real Opening 
For A Hustler 


In Every County 


The good old A.A. is looking 
for a reliable man in each coun- 
ty. We want a man who is will- 
ing to work hard and who isa 
sincere believer in the A. A. and 
what it is doing to make the East- 
ern farmers more happy and 
prosperous, 


The proposition we are offering 
to county salesmen is so except- 
ionally attractive that a number 
of our men are cleaning up $40 
to $75 per week. 


If you have an auto or a horse 
and buggy or motor cycle, you 
can make a “killing” during the 
next six months while the roads 


are good. 


If this case does not interest you, 
kindly bring it to the attention 
of a live wire hustler who knows 
farmers and farming. Or if you 
will send us the name of some 
man you know who might be 
interested, we will appreciate the 
favor and so will he after he has 
gotten our attractive new offer. 


The important thing is to act 
now before some one else grabs 
the opportunity. 


Address, H. L. Vonderlieth, Cir- 
culation Manager, American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


























Save $50 by acting now. Through 
a fortunate purchase from the U. 8. 
Government we secured a limited 
number of the Deming SPRAYER 


at a price which will enable us to 
sell it for $25. This is $50 below its 
regular catalogue price. These 


sprayers are brand new and com- 
plete in every respect including 
horse drawn cart with shafts—pump 
—hose—nozzles, etc. The Deming 
SPRAYER is used by the U. §. 
Government and thousands of farmers, fruit 
growers and park commissioners for field, 
vineyard, orchard or park. Just what you 
need for spraying orchards, live stocks, stock 
dips and cattle fly oil. For disinfecting farm- 
yards, barns, poultry houses, stock pens, cel- 
lars, vegetable bins, dark rooms, ete, For 
whitewashing buildings and fences. 

For Spraying Potatoes, Strawberries, small 
nursery stock, garden truck, cotton fields, 
ete., our Deming SPRAYER can be used by 
attaching a Deming Spray Boom which we 
can also supply. 

Farmers, fruit growers, etc., all over the 
country who know the value of the Deming 
SPRAYER will be quick to seize this re- 
markable offer. So act now. Send $5 and 
we will ship you the Deming SPRAYER, 
fully equipped, F. O. » New York City. 
Pay balance after inspection, or return it 
and your money will be refunded. Order 
now and save $50.00. Write for Catalogue, 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT CO. 


41 Park Row New York 
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Opinions of Men Who Know 

















Handling the Pastures 


In no single place does nature 
seem to work more diligently to fur- 
nish something for nothing than on 
our eastern dairy farm pastures. 
There is a contradiction to this how- 
ever, more ap- 
parent than 
real in that 
some of the 
animal drop- 
pings are re- 
turned. The 
physical condi- 
tion at the time 
is such that 
every trace of 
grass is instant- 
ly killed for the 
balance of the 
season, a hard 
crust is formed 
due to the dry- 
ing in hot wea- 
ther, which 
sheds water like a roof preventing 
very much plant food from soaking 
into the soil underneath. There is 
some effect noticeable in a narrow 
rim around the outside, but cows do 
not like to eat the growth. 

Another nonprotective practice is 
close grazing on most pastures 
throughout the year. Observation in 
your neighborhood will reveal the 
truth of the last statement. Com- 
pare one pasture lightly stocked dur- 
ing the last decade and another where 
a large number of animals have been 
allowed to graze and yet have been 
fed supplemental feeds, with the idea 
that in this way extra manure has 
been spread. Go study the amount 
of feed available during the season. 
Do not make the observation in the 
spring time alone, but at intervals. 

he closely grazed pasture will show 
green first from a distance and tha 
cattle will prefer it at the start bé* 
cause there will be more or less old 
grass on the other. Later, however, 
it will have feed when the other will 
be dried. . 

’ Close grazing bares the plants to 
the sun and prevents the accumula- 
tion of an organic: matter mulch, a 
protection against .loss of moisture 
and furthermore and fully as impor- 
tant, close grazing not only changes 
the kind of plants that will grow, 
but also materially alters their grow- 
ing habits. The grass plants that in- 
habit our meadow land where we 
obtain a much larger tonnage per 
acre than is possible with permanent 
pasture grasses have their crowns 
well above ground, where treading 
and biting quickly destroy them. The 
timothy and alfalfa plants are most 
prominent in this respect. Close 
grazing will destroy them‘in one or 
two years and these plants produce 
a very large tonfiage when given a 
chance as hay or soiling plants. 


June Grass and White Clover 

The two best pasture plants cor- 
responding to them are blue grass, 
often called June grass and white 
clover. But unlike the former, these 
have protected crowns and will live 
under a reasonable and rational 
treading and _ grazing. Gradually, 
however, as the plant food lessens 
and close biting increases, these 
plants in order to satisfy nature’s law 
of abhorring a vacuum, change their 
habits of growth, produce less and 
less, but rétain life. While clover 
plants are as a rule the first to give 
up, blue grass production which is 
of a low order in quantity holds out 
longer when the final struggle comes. 
On the loamy soils, devils paint brush 
comes in and takes possession. On 
clay soils where there is more avail- 
able fertility, depletion and abuse 
brings in mosses and other worth- 
less plants. 

Now, if this analysis is correct, is 
it not easy to retrace and determine 
remedies and not so easy to pay the 
bills in making the application? The 
application of some kind of readily 
available plant food and protection 
for the plants, at least enough pro- 
tection to give them a chance to use 
the plant food to best advantage, 
looks like about the whole story. 

This plan cails for time and money 
and I expect nine dairy farmers out 
of 10 will say that the business can’t 
stand the cost and no doubt they 
are right. Because we can’t change 
the economic conditions that affect 
our business by writing, we shall 
have to side step it and go on with 

















what can be done when the money 


becomes available. 

I do not believe that plowing and 
reseeding old pastures for permanent 
ones is worth while unless they are 
to be given attention afterwards. It 
is a proven fact from my own experi- 
ence and that of others generally, 


that plant food applied to a hawk- 


weed or paint brush pasture will 


quickly bring in young white clover 
and blue grass plants. I have some 
blue grass sod as thick as a lawn sod 
reproduced by the application of 
stable manure alone on pastures about 
half covered with hawkweed at the 
outset. While one can use chemicals, 
which I have tried with a direct and 
positive effect, the good they do is 
more quickly lost. Cattle will begin 
grazing ard plant protection is lost, 
while stable manure will positively 
keep cows off for that year and even 
the second year after application. 
They will only eat off the tops not 
touching the crowns unless of course, 
they are starved to it. 


Fresh Manure on Pastures. 


Our methods of partial stable 
feeding during the whole year favor 


the use of stable manure on pastures 
and we try to spread some each year 


from this summer make, especially 


in the early part of the pasture season 
when the droppings are soft and com- 
bined with the liquids. This is when 
it is very hard to keep in pikes and at 
a time when there is no available 


meadow or plowed land upon which 


the manure can be spread. We have to 


spend time to handle it somewhere. 

We have to haul it a long distance 
and up grade. This is necessarily 
costly, and yet, slowly, we are making 
a change in the appearance of 2 
sandy loam pasture that was going 
down instead of up in production. 
We keep the cows off in the spring 
time until nearly June, which is help- 
ful. 

I am not writing as an enthusiast 
at all, but rather from the viewpoint 
of what can be done and may be 
done where the dairy practices and 
the man behind them are favorable. 
I should question even then the profits 
thereof if previously a. seasonable 
amount of extra work had not been 
done on the cultivated lands. They 
must be first. Several times as much 
cow nutrition can be grown with 
corn and clover as can be grown with 
pasture grasses. 





Canning Association Plans 


The New York State Canning Crops 
Cooperative association, Inc., with 
offices in Rochester, is making con- 
tracts for its members with canner. 
This association has forty-two branch-'° 
es scattered over twenty-four counties 
and has a membership of 6,000 grow- 
ers, representing over two-thirds the 
acreage devoted to canning crops. 

Profiting by its experience during 
the war when the locals were only 
loosely affiliated, the organization has 
a hard and fast contract with individ- 
ual members. With something tang- 
ible to base promises on, the associa- 
tion in turn, is making hard and fast 
contracts with canners. 

Heretofore, New York state toma- 
toes have only been shipped to the big 
consuming centers as a canned prod- 
uct. For the first time, it is said, it 
is now proposed to ship local-grown 
tomatoes fresh, using twenty-pound 
baskets as carriers. The fruit will be 
pre-cooled and will go out in reefers. 

A further development will come 
with an attempt to produce lima 
beans on a big commercial basis, and 
also to extend the association activ- 
ities by including red raspberries, 
black raspberries, strawberries, cur- 
rants and cherries. The fruit will be 
largely handled on the open market. 
Growers will be instructed to make 
two grades as they harvest, relieving 
the need of additional grading. The 
growers’ names will be placed on the 
crate and the product will go forward 
under ice. Cherries will be snipped 
with shears instead of picked as has 
been the practice, thus extending the 
shipping radius. 

The tentative plan is to maintain 
four pa@king houses in connection 
with fruit shipments, one of which 
will probably be located at Webster. 





Don’t let your eagerness to have a 
vegetable garden make you forget 
that there ought to be a place for a 
few flowers as well. 
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Farm Engineering 


Solving Mechanical Problems at: Home 
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The Farm Water Supply 
CLARENCE 8. DEAN 

A convenient, handy and adequate 
water supply for the farm home is a 
very great necessity whether under 
pressure or otherwise. On some 
farms you will find a dug or drilled 
well or a cistern in the backyard, and 
all the water needed for household 
and other purposes has to be pumped 
by hand and carried a long distance 
from a_e spring. Now on other 
farms you will find an up-to-date 
water system of some kind. It may 
be an elevated tank or a reservoir on 
the hill or an air pressure system 
with a tank in the house cellar and 
again it may be only a little pitcher 
pump at the kitchen sink, or a hy- 
draulic ram down over the hill at a 
spring. 

It is immaterial what kind of sys- 
tem it may be, as long as it works to 
the entire satisfaction of the farm 
household. We are located on the 
hill top as the name of our farm im- 
plies and seeking for the best system 
for our location we installed the air 
pressure system with a 10-barrel tank 
in the cellar. We have had this sys- 
tem now for 16 years and it has given 
us good results all the while. Our 
little pitcher pump connected up with 
a nearby cistern also gives us good 
results. 

A water system may mean a money 
inveétment, but it will pay for itsef 
many times over in a very few years, 
to say nothing of the burden that is 
removed from the shoulders of the 
housewife. She needs more consid- 
eration than she usually gets. 


Power from Hydraulic Ram 


K. J. T., EKBLAW 
I wish to ask a few questions in regard to 
a hydraulic ram. Can you get power from 
2 ram to run a generator for lighting our 


farm buildings? If so, we had thought of 


—. water from a creek about 200 feet 
rom buildings to run the ram. It has a fall 
of about 6 feet in 100 feet and there would 


be a surplus of water. We would use a 
battery to store the electricity. It would take 
about 30 lights to light our buildings. How 
large a generator would it take to run these 
li Ets two hours each day? We have a coring 
about 20 feet from the house. If we woul 
put the ram at the spring, how many gallons 
of water per minute is required to raise it 35 
feet in an inch pipe? ow many gallons 
weuld it take per minute to run the genera- 
tor? a ram be set on a level with the 
water in the spring, or must it be lower? If 
not, how much lower would it need to 
than the spring?—[P. A. B., Pennsylvania. 

I judge from the character of the 
questions which you ask in your letter 
that you are not very familiar with 
the action or operation of a hydraulic 
ram. In order that a hydraulic ram 
may operate successfully it must have 
a steady supply of water at the rate 
of not less than two or three gallons 
per minute, and more is advisable. 
This will operate a small ram and de- 
velop sufficient self-contained power 
to raise a small quantity of water. 
As a general thing, the minimum fall 
which is advisable is 4 or 5 feet. Of 
course, the greater the fall, the more 
efficient will be the ram and the more 
water will be raised in proportion to 
that which is wasted. 

If the creek which you mention has 
a rather large flow, it might be nossi- 
ble te install a water wheel which 
would develop some power, but care- 
ful measurement of the cross sectional 
area of the stream and of the velocity 
of its flow would have to be made. 
In order to develop 1 horse power 
with a fall of 6 feet, you would have 
to have a flow of flearly 100 cubic 
feet per minute, and I have no idea 
from your letter ~ hat amount of 
water is available. 


When the Wind*Blows 


I have read in several papers lately about 
using the wind to make power. ere it 
- seems to be blowing almost all the time and 
there is a lot of power going to waste. Can 
a@ person fix up a wind mill to use this 
power, or do you have to = 4 special ma- 
chinery?—[T. k F., New York. 

There is a great deal of interest now 
in wind driven electric plants, and 
there are several companies already in 
commercial production of them. For 
several years such plants have been 
in successful operation in the north- 
west, and undoubtedly there will be 
many plants erected in the next few 
years. Many people do not seem to 
realize that wind has been used for 
power in pumping for many years, 
for running saws, and for other pur- 
poses; the excitement these days is 
because of the application of this 
Bower to produce electricity. 








There is no reason why anyone with 
skill ‘and ingenuity could not make 
their own installation, but the com- 
mercial ones are not unduly expensive 
and it would seem reasonable to util- 
ize the years of testing and experi- 
menting that make these” plants a 
success. With the power changed 
into electrical form, and the com- 
mercial plants: completed in every 
way electrically, it can be used for'a 
variety of farm: power purposes ‘that 
will add greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of farm -life. : 


Choosing an Engine 

I would like to have some information 
about buying an engine.-I expect to get a 
2 P. gasoline engine, but do not know 
what make would be best. Would you buy 
one with vertical or horizontal valves? Is it 
better to have the base extend under the 
cylinder or not? Is it better to have the 
crank shaft offset from the center line of 
cylinder or not? Is it better to have cylinder 
separate or cast all in one piece? Valves in 
head or not?—[J. K. C. N.Y. . 


This question cannot. be satisfac- 


torily answered. If I answer it I. would 


simply be expressing a personal opin- 
ion, and anyone would be legitimately 
entitled to‘ disagree with me, For in- 
stance, there are very good vertical 
engines, and there are good horizon- 
tal engines; likewise, there are very 
good engines in which the base sup- 
ports the cylinder, and ones in which 
it does not. 

The best advice I can give you is 
to buy your engine from a reputable 
concern that advertises consistently. 
Get .as. comprehensive a guarantee 
from the manufacturer as you can, 


‘and see that he lives up to it reason- 


ably. Do not mistreat your engine, or 
expect too much from it. A 2 H. P. 
engine is pretty small, and I believe 
you would be wise to get one a little 


.bit larger,. because reserve power is 


always desirable. 


Repairing Tubes and Tires 

Do you know of a rubber tire company 
that makes half soles to retread tires? If so, 
let me know. How can do away with a 
valve knock? I had them adjusted and no 
relief.—[W. W. B., Pennsylvania. 

Almost any concern that is engaged 
in repairing tubes and tires will be 
able to'retread tires. I assume that 
that-is: what you are interested in. 
Then too, there are reliners which 
can ‘be put inside the casing to give it 
additional strength. 

The valve knock in your car is un- 
doubtedly due to misadjustment of 
your valve tappets. You should have 
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gotten with your car a little gauge 
which will indicate the clearage be- 
tween the end of the valve stem and 
the valve tappets when the engine is 
cold. This is necessary to allow for 
the expansion of the parts when they 
become heated. A knock will occur 
if the clearance is too great on small. 
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Catalog Free. a 
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The Tire for Small Cars 
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and trademark. 


lt is great news for every user of 30x 
3% clincher fabric. tires. It is an 


30*3% Clincher Fabric 


pee meat 
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also_made in 30*3 size 


The latest addition to tne Goodrich 
list of tires. It completes the line. It 


‘enables your dealer to give you full 
service under the Goodrich name 


opportunity to secure Goodrich 
—with the advantage of a 
price which speaks for itself’ 
$10.90 will buy this Goodrich “55” 
—the new tire for the popular light 
cars. The splendid construction is 
made better yet by the thickanti-skid 
tread of scientific design 
specially toughened rubber. 


Your dealer is ready to supply you. 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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THE OSPRAYMO LINE 
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EUREKA GORN 


We have the Genuine Big White Virginia 
Grown Eureka Corn 


$2.75 susie. 


We guarantee the quality to suit 
Germination over 90% 














(We pay the freight on 2 bushels or over and 
bags are free.) 


B. F. METCALF & SON, Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Make Your Own Fertilizer 


Small Cost with 
WILSON'S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 

Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; igritand 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros.,Box 11 Easton,Pa. 


THE JOYNT BRAND 
Pure Unbleached Hardwood Ashes 
THE BEST FERTILIZER by Test. A complete 
and profitable fertilizer for all growing crops, 
tobacco and truck growing, top dressing and seed- 
ing down. Agents wanted. Correspondence Invited. 
Address JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 


BINDER TWINE 
Get our low 1922 price. Club orders and car lots 
our gpectatey. Farmer agents wanted. Samples and 


circular 
THEO, BURT & SONS MELROSE, OHIO 


STRAWBERRY, OEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
geeds. Stock the best and true-to-name. FREE, our 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

Vv. R. ALLEN, Lane Read, No. 1, Seaford, Del. 





































Fruit and Crops 


Timely Topics of Orchard and Field 














Building. Up Pastures 
Cc. M. BAKER, WAYNE COUNTY, 0. 
By sowing acid phosphate at the 
rate of 200 pounds per acre, farmers 
living in southern Ohio are finding 
that they can maintain their pastures 
in thfs manner. This method is used 


in hill sections where it is impossible’ 


to use an ordinary lime spreader. The 
acid phosphate is carried in a box 
hung by a strap over the back and 
simply sown broadcast after the same 
fashion of the old manner of seeding 
grain. 

A light application of acid phos- 
phate in this manner has been found 
to stimulate pastures wonderfully. As 
a rule the hill pastures are beginning 
to reach the exhaustive point; that is, 
where there is not enough plant food 
to keep the bluegrass growing. It has 
not been necessary to re-seed to re- 
juvenate old pastures, as a close ex- 
amination of many of them will reveal 
small bluegrass plants struggling for 
existence. Acid phosphate then fur- 
nishes the necessary plant food to 
@low these plants to compete with 
the other germs. 

Lime is also valuable for improving 
pastures, but in ‘hill sections it is 
rather a problem to apply it unless 
it can be applied with a team and 
spreader. Where it is possible to plow 
the land and then lime it heavily and 
sow to wheat, it has been possibl 
to build up good pastures. Acid phos. 
phate is applied to the wheat, 200 
to 300 pounds to the acre, and a mix- 
ture of equal weights of Kentucky 
blue grass and red top, with a pound 
of white clover seed to a bushel of the 
mixture, is then sown broadcast, at 
the rate of two or more bushels per 
acre of mixed seed, and harrowed in 
with a fine toothed harrow. 

After the wheat has been harvested 
the land is pastured lightly for the 
first year until the blue grass can get 
a good start, after which it can main- 
tain itself fairly well. Annual appli- 
cations of acid phosphate then are 
made to keep the grass thrifty. 


Handling the Farm Fruit Patch 
(Continued from Page 347) 
usually set slightly deeper than they 
grew, but tip layers should be set 
rather shallow and covered gradually 

from time to time. 
The cultivation of small fruits in 
the home garden should be just as in- 


tensive as in the larger commercial 
plantings. These fruits take up large 
quantities of water, and hence it is 
necessary that this be saved for their 
use. Fall or spring plowing should be 
given and the soil be kept loose and 
free from weeds until well near the 
ripening period. Of course, the plow- 
ing or working of the soil should not 
be deep enough to injure the roots. 
The cultivation of small fruits should 
be just as intensive as for garden 
crops. The hand hoe will be required 
for best results in keeping the land 
free from weeds and suckers. Some 
growers of small fruits who believing 
that plowing is detrimental, maintain 
a loose surface soil and keep the patch 
free from weeds by the use of the 
cultivator alone. With the grape, 
however, plowing is preferred to the 
latter method. , 


Managing Bush Fruits 

J Considering all the small fruits col- 
lectively, moderate applications of 
well-rotted stable manure probab!l 
give better all around results than 
commercial fertilizers, although ex- 
periments within the past few years 
tend to show that nitrate of soda and 
acid phosphate can be used with 
marked results. However, fertilizers 
carrying nitrogen should be used with 
care as they may produce an excessive 
wood growth that will be badly in- 
jured by the low winter temperatures. 
Whether stable manure or commer- 
cial nitrogen be used they should, be 
applied early in spring. Manure can 
be well applied in the fall. The ex- 
tent of cane growth in relation to the 
amount of fruit production should 
serve as a guide in fertilizing. Ex- 
cessive growth of the former usually 
results in a decreased fruit produc- 
tion. ad 

The fruiting canes of raspberries 
and blackberries should be cut out 
and destroyed as soon as the fruit 
has been harvested, and the following 
spring all but 4 to 6 canes of the re- 
maining should be cut away. At this 
time the remaining canes of the red 
raspberry are cut back to a height 
of 4 to 5 feet. With black raspberries 
the new growth of summer is pinched 


, off at a height of about 2 feet from 


the ground as fast as the growth 
comes on. Lateral branches result 
from pinching back these tips and in 
the spring these are shortened back 
a third or a half. Blackberries are 
pruned much as black raspberries. 
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The grape before the beginning of 
growth the second season is again cut 
back to two buds, and the new 
growth that comes is tied to a trellis 
having a wire about 206 inches from 
the ground. The following year the 
second wire of the trellis is put on 
about 34 inches above the lower and 
one cane is tied to this the third 
year. A vine in its fourth year usu- 
ally consists of three or four canes 
that arise from a trunk near the level 
of the lower wire and these are tied 
to the upper wire. Frdit from the 
vine is borne only on wood of the 
previous year. All wood older than 
this simply serves as a support, 

Currants and gooseberries are usu- 
ally pruned to preserve a bush form. 
Much of the wood over three years 
old is cut away, leaving 4 to 8 canes 
for the production of fruit. Through 
a careful selection of these the platt 
may be kept open. If the canes grow 
too rank they may be headed back 
to,a height of 3 or 4 feet. Pruning 
of the grape, currant and gooseberry 
should be delayed until after the low 
winter temperatures are over. Trel- 
lises of various kinds are sometimes 
put up for training the blackberry 
and raspberry. For the home gar- 
den these prove very desirable as they 
tend to economize the space. The 
type usually employed consists of low 
posts to which are fastened cross 
arms and wires, one at each extremity 
of the cross arms, are run from end 
to end of the row. These tend to 
keep the canes in an upright position., 





Controlling Jim Crow 


Jim Crow’s springtime ravages in 
the cornfield are largely responsible 
for his unsavory reputation, and he 
has added to it by occasional raids on 
the poultry yard, depredations on wild 
birds, and attacks on crops other than 
corn. 

Jim is not all bad. Nearly a fifth 
of his food is made up of insects, and 
he includes on his menu some of 
the farmer’s worst enemies—grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars, white grubs and 
May beetles. Every spring farmers 
revive their old feud with the crow, 
carrying on a desultory battle by 
means of scarecrows, and the more 
effective deterrents of coal tar and 
poison. 

Coal tar, which may be secured at 
gas plants and some paint shops, is 
not a poison, but it imparts a disagree- 
able gassy odor to the seed grain that 
is distasteful to crows and other pests. 
The grain is first heated by an appli- 
cation of warm water, and then 
drained. The esoal'tar is added and 
a thorough stirring will give each ker-~ 
nel an even coating. The seed is dried 
by the addition of sifted ashes, land 
plaster, or powdered earth. 

The best deterrent, however, is 
stryehnine, which may be applied to 
corn in a paste made up in the propor- 
tion of 1 ounce powdered strychnine, 
2 tablespoonfuls starch and 1% pints 
water to 20 quarts corn. The starch 
and strychnine are put into the water, 
which is heated to boiling, and 
stirred well when the starch begins to 
thicken. This paste is poured on the 
corn and stirred into it until thor- 
oughly distributed. The corn is 
spread to dry and is then ready to 
use. Because of their wariness it will 
not be possible to kill many of the 
crows, but a little of this poisoned 
corn scattered over the field of sprout- 
ing corn will get a few o! them. The 
rest will take the warning and leave. 

Using whole corn for bait lessens 
the danger“of poisoning smaller seed- 
eating birds. Care should be taken 
not to distribute the poisoned grain 
near the farm buildings where domes- 
tic animals may pick it up. The 
crows usually do their corn pulling 
at some distance from the buildings. 
Before g0iug ahead with poisoning 
operations which involve the spread- 
ing of poison, it is always advisable 
to look up laws and local regulations 
regarding the distribution of poison. 
Local conditions may modify practices 
a great deal, especially in thickly 
populated regions. 





Plums for the East—There are 
three varieties of plums grown exten- 
sively on the western coast that de- 
serve the attention of eastern growers. 
“Imperial Epineuse” is probably the 
best flavored of all plums. The fruit 
is large and dark purple in color. It 
ripens late and keeps and ships well. 
The trees are large, healthy, hardy, 
very productive and adapted to many 
types of soil. “Agen” or the “French 
prune” of California is especially rec- 
ommended for the home orchard ow- 
ing to its excellent flavor. The “Pa- 
cific” is a very large blue plum of good 
quality, recommended for trial as @ 
desirable commercial variety. 
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Tackling Money Matters 


A‘ Real Service to Farmers— By M. W. Cole 














Meeting a Real Farm Need 


MIGHT start this discussion with 
I a high sounding name like Farm 

Finance, Agricultural Credit or 
Investors’ Guide without giving read- 
ers the idea I have. They might 
never feel a close, personal interest 
in what I have to say or in the service 
which a plain discussion of money 
matters might give to them. Money 
matters interest everyone and with 
the bitter experience of the past two 
years before farmers, I feel that we 
must all have in mind our money 
troubles and treat them frankly and 
fairly. A service such as this is 
unique in agricultural journalism. 

In one of the widely known text 
books on agriculture by Prof G. F. 
Warren of Cornell university occurs 
a paragraph headed, “Profits Limited 
by the Weakest Point,” and on that 
page is a diagram representing a tub 
with staves of various heights enclos- 
ing the liquid profits. Each of the 
staves is labeled with the various ele- 
ments which go to make profits pos- 
sible on the average farm, running 
from the question of rain-fall, drain- 
age, wages, quality of seed, etc., all 
the way around the top. One of these 
staves is labeled “Capital.” 


“Capital” Stave the Shortest 


In the diagram the stave labeled 
“Capital” is the shortest one and rep- 
resents with fair accuracy the fact that 
the capital on the average farm is 
decidedly the weakest or shortest 
stave in our present farming circle. 


need practically nine months’ credit. 
He -owns .gn equity in his farm of 
$3,000 and has $1,000 worth of stock 
and equipment free and clear. This 
man could be told. where money to 
meet these needs is available. 

Farmer Y has ordered a carload of 
fertilizer. The bill for the same 
amounts to $1024. Payment is to be 
made the first day of July without 
interest. He hesitates to borrow 
money to pay this bill upon arrival 
of the fertilizer. Can he afford to 
borrow the money and what can he 
afford to pay for it? In this case it 
was found upon inquiry that the seller 
would deliver this carload of ferti- 
lizer to him for $868 upon arrival of 
the car. Farmer Y figured before 
learning this that in view of the fact 
that he didn’t have to pay interest on 
this $1024 until the first day of July, 
he could not afford to borrow the 
money and pay this bill. His actual 
saving in cash discount was $156. He 
will only use this money for five 
months. This saving of $156 would 
pay the interest on a $2200 note at 
7% one entire year. 


Cash for the Feed Bill 


Farmer Z has an average monthly 
expenditure for dairy feed of $100. 
He buys the feed on credit and when 
his milk check comes, he pays the 
feed dealer. He could obtain $100 
worth of feed in almost any market 
for $95 cash, a saving of 5%. If he 
bought this much feed every month 
and saved the 5% discount every 
month, he would have saved over 
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Capital, or its substitute, credit, the 
right use of it, where capital or credit 
may be had, what it is worth or what 
it will do for the average farm opera- 
tor is a matter which must be con- 
sidered carefully. No general infor- 
mation about these subjects can be 
safely ventured. Each farm and each 
farmer present different difficulties 
and different solutions must be given 
to each. 

In every farm paper and through 
various educational institutions we 
have created agencies for distributing 
information regarding all other con- 
trolling factors of farm profit. There 
is a veterinary to answer questions 
concerning management and diseases 
of our live stock. There are crop 
specialists to advise regarding crop 
methods and rotation. There are 
farm engineers to handle and help to 
solve the problems of farm mechan- 
ics. Almost every branch of the di- 
versified activity of our farms has ac- 
cess to skilled men through the 
columns of American Agriculturist 
but up to the present time no agency 
that we know of has undertaken a 
real “money matters” service. 

A wise financier has said that credit 
is the life blood of business. Another 
financier says that it is a beneficent 
and highly dangerous drug. When 
to use credit what form of credit 
to use and where to obtain this credit 
is a life-sized job to tackle and one 
not always met with success perhaps. 
It is one which should not be tied up 
with the interests of any financial or 
public wha*+ -r, unless that 
agency or that institution bears the 
closest examination and its reputation 
is all right. 


A Few Specific Cases 


Farmer X -wes the federal land 
bank interest his mortgage. His 
taxes are due. He has not the money 
or the current credit to make these 
payments. He does not expect to 
have any income from his farm until 
the sale of his early crops. He would 





one-half one month’s feed bill or $60. 
This saving alone would pay the in- 
terest on $1,000 at 6%. Had he bor- 
rowed $100 of a bank or other finan- 
cial institution on a thirty day note 
agreeing to pay 6% for it, it would 
have cost him to borrow this money 
50 cents and would have saved him 
$5 on his feed bill or he would have 
made a net profit on the transaction 
of $4.50. 

How many dairy farmers are figur- 
ing their business on this basis? This 
farmer could have paid his note out 
of his milky check as easily as he 
could have paid the feed bill. This 
is a proper and wise use of credit. 

Farmer A has a farm worth $10,000 
with a $2,500 first mortgage. Heghas 
an investment in stock and tools of 
approximately $5,000, half of which 
he is carrying on a bank loan. When 
an opportunity presents itself to save 
money by paying cash or by making 
an investment in new machinery, 
stock, and-so forth, he is unable to 
do it because he has exhausted his 
bank credit. He is carrying a capital 
investment in the form of a bank 
loan which he should have in the 
form of a mortgage on his farm in 
order that he may have sufficient 
bank credit to take advantage of op- 
portunities presented often in his 
business. 

The above cases have as many 
variations as there are farm opera- 
tors. Each one requires more or less 
careful thourht and full knowledge 
of all the facts. There is a way of 
handling these problems and a way 
to save the farmer money. The time 
is right now, and the sooner these 
money matters are tackled right, the 
sooner will more money be made in 
the farming business. 


Why Tile Drains—It takes more 
heat to warm water than it does the 
soil. That’s why tile drains from the 
wet spots that show up this spring 
will result in earlier crops another 
year. 


| Our Legal Advisor 


Good_Letters Bring Business_ 


Cc. V. WILLIAMS 


The attractive makeup of a letter 
carries with it a certain business dig- 
nity and brings results, as I have 
found in handling correspondence 
from my farm. It has a vast in- 
fluence in creating respect and bring- 
ing response. A neat appearing and 
well written letter tells much of a 
man’s character. It is a forerunner 
of his personality. 

This is particularly important to the 
farmer in his business association 
with buyers of his produce. The buy- 
er, whether he be dealing in fruit, 
grain, potatoes or live stock, seldom 
comes in personal contact with the 
man with whom he is doing business. 
Correspondence is often the only me- 
dium upon which he may rely to form 
or create an impression ofthe man with 
whom he is dealing. The farmer who 
uses a business-like letter-head cre- 
ates an immediate and favorable at- 
mosphere. This atmosphere becomes 
one of dignity and progressiveness 
that commands respect when the body 
of the letter carries out the idea of 
the heading. By this I mean the 
manner in which the letter is written. 
There is no better agency to complete 
the perfect makeup than the type- 
writer. 

Unfortunately all mortals have not 
the ability to write with a perfect 
hand. A man who writes infrequently 
soon loses the ability to write legibly. 
A letter that is difficult to read is try- 
ing on the patience of a man whose 
time is money. It goes farther. A 
poorly written letter is often miscon- 
strued, which is of vital importance 
when a business transaction is in- 
volved. Through misinterpretation, mis- 
understandings arise which often cul- 
minate in costly and disagreeable le- 
gal proceedings. A letter written with 
difficulty is read with difficulty, creat- 
ing a spirit on the part of the reader 
that the writer has had little educa- 
tion and training. This obviously 
places the writer in a rather disad- 
vantageous and unfair light. 

The typewriter overcomes the dis- 
advantages that may arise from a 
poorly hand written letter. Through 
its use there is no possibility of mis- 
construing the meaning of words. An 
ais an a and not an o, an m may not 
be taken for iu, iv, io, ia or in. Some 
folks tell me this is all well and 
good, but that it is difficult to master 
the details of operating the macl.ine. 
My experience, and I am just a plain 
farmer, is that only a little practice 
is necessary to become acquainted 
with it. Progress at first was slow 
and today I have not the speed of a 
trained stenographer. However, I 
will say that my typewriter is indis- 
pensable in my business. It tells my 
correspondent exactly what I wish to 
say. He gets the immediate impres- 
sion that the letter-head and hody 
of the letter is written by a business 
man accustomed to business methods 
who transacts business in a business- 
like way. 




















Analyzing’Mortgage Contract 


In a contract for a small farm and buildings 
does it make any difference if improvements 
agreed to be done the first year are made the 
second year, and others agreed to be done 
the second year are made the first year? What 
can the seller do if we should not have them 
all_ completed in two years? 

Is this clause binding and how far “It is 
also agreed that the purchasers will not sell 
this property to any objectionable person or 
persons such as colored, Hebrews or for- 
cigners, within the meaning.’* 

What kind of a mortgage is this, how lon 
shall it run and how to be paid: “The secon 
mortgage for $2000 for a term of three years” 
(further on in contract it says this) “At the 
end of three years the purchasers agree to 
reduce the second mortgage by a payment of 
$1000 every six months. 

At the present we have not the deed. 
Would it make it worse if mentioned in 
deed ?—[John Halliday, Rockland county, N. 
ie 


Each party to a contract must live 
up to the latter of his agreement or 
he is liable to the other for any dam- 
age sustained. Contracts in restraint 
of race equality are void. A second 
mortgage is subordinate to a first 
mortgage and the clauses therein con- 
tained are binding upon the parties. 
In regard to the deed, a mortgagee 
may foreclose his mortgage upon fail- 
ure of the mortgagor to carry out 
the terms of the mortgage agreement. 





Have you tried Banking 
your money by mail? 


It’s simple—saves time— 


brings the bank to your 
door. Our depositors find 
it safe and satisfactory. 


Send for booklet 
**4 Moneymessage’” 


Unicon Trvst © 


19 Main St. West East Ave. at 
Main St. 4424 Lake Ave. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS 
$2,000,000.00 











HE GETS 
COOPERATION 


A Foung farmer saw three years ago som® 
day he would need a good bank con™ 
nection. He took the first step and 
opened a deposit account here. 

His transactions during the succeeding 
period of three years established with 
éus a record of his dependability. 

Last year, to enable him to buy his grain 

. seed and fertilizer for less money, he 
arranged with his neighbors to com- 
bine their purchases. This enabled 
them to buy in carloads, : 

Shipments were made on a cash basis— 
sight draft with bill of lading attached 
being sent direct to this Trust Com- 
a ce 

This farmer’s established standing here 
continually gives him the benefit of 
our immediate cooperation on those 
occasions when he needs it. 

Take the first step now—just tell us you 

u. Want to open a deposit account. 


-_  TRavewrt 


CITIZENS COMPANY 


Seneca Square, Utica, New York 


Seneca and Columbia Streets 
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An Additionally 
Attractive Feature 


Of many sound investment 
bonds is that they are issued 
in foreign currencies that are 
approaching their parity with 
American money. 


We will be pleased to furnish 
a list of investment issues 
payable in British, Scandan- 
avian; Far Eastern, South 
American and other cur- 
rencies, which should in- 
crease in value through the 
upward movement in foreign 
exchange prices, 


Ask for Circular“ A” 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 


BERFRAL BONDS 


Safe —5% Interest — Tax-Free 


i the market to yield about 4.7%. _ Denominations 
$40; $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000. 
You can invest a sum as small as $40 in these bonds which 
wil be safe tax-exempt with interest payable twice a year. 


Write for circular with full information. 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 
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=SLUG SHOT= 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America 


oe 


Cc ts, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, 
ested Gerebe from Insects. Put up in popular packages 
at pular — 


Write for free 


. on Bugs and 
B. HAMMOND, k. 


acon, New Yor! 








Have a FULL Silo 


Silos with ordinary roofs can only 
be filled with blower cutters within 
three or four feet of the top. When 
the silage settles there is a loss of 
five or six feet of Silo capacity. 


Globe Silos with their extension roofs as- 
surea full Silo. The nearly straight sides 
of the roof permit a full Silo, level at the 
top, after the silage has settled. Globes 
keep silage prime from top to bottom. 
Prices of Globe Silos back to 1917 levels,' 
Write today tor catalog describing other 
exclusive features, and get 

particulars of ial extra 

7 for early orders.| 


Ml GLOBE SILO COMPANY 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. ¥. 
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GROW’EM RIGHT 


ALLEN’S FULL-NEST NUTRO CHICK MASH 


“A perfect Buttermilk Grewing Mash’’ 


For ten years this 15 ingredient mash has peen 
the standard Growing Mash of thousands of Suc- 
cessful poultrymen. It ts not made from cheap mill 
byproducts—But is made from wholesome ground 
meals, meat scraps, and dried buttermilk. Not over- 
priced, but guaranteed satisfactory, or money back. 

Write for “ALLEN’S Latest Bulletin,” ‘1922 Poul- 
try Profits,” and price list if your dealer does not 
handle “ALLEN’S FULL-NEST FOODS.” 


ALLEN MILLING COMPANY 


Box 544 Niagara Falls, W. Y. 
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| Square Point 450 
Thepe spades were / mm 
} made to strict Govern-# 
ment speci- — oe 
fications, & & B Howerk 
All new; p Cash with order 
slightly 
marred 
yell Andy W. W. REID, Inc. 
i age. Worth 97 Grantord Piace 
















i $1.50 each 
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from picture which ' 
ty machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Geox 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 














ashes. 
roperty. 
No losses where our copper rods are used. 


A flash of lightning may 1 your buildings in 
Barnett System aa! prevention to life and p: 


Big demand. Quick pretee. 


AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory. 


Petrie sold $1,975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in twenty- 
four days. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 


Jos. V. Barnett & Ce., Mfgrs., Cedar Rapids, towa 


WALLPAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS ¢ write for Free Sam- 
{ ple Gatato — new 

1 8 and colorings. 

Cc Roll Why use Paint when 82c 
Martin Rosenberger *3;oseat" Bute 











BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


129 West 24st St. Now York 

















DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St, West Lebanon, N. H. 
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Stock and Poultry 


Many Ways With Farm Live Stock 














Barn Ya‘d Romance 


They walked down the lane together; 
The sky was covered with stars, 
They reached the gate in silence, 
And he lifted, for her the bars. 
She neither smiled nor thanked him 
Because she knew not how 
For he was just a farmer lad 
And she was a Jersey cow. 


Hatching in Good Old Way 
SCHERMAN HOOD, OHIO 

Each year we hatch from 600 to 
600 baby chicks. Our house for hateh- 
ing is a very inexpensive affair, It ig 
made from two large dry-goods boxes, 
nailed end to end. The top and bot- 
tom and one end of each has been re- 
moved and used for the roof, which 
is made as steep as possible to allow 
me to stand upright in the completed 
structure. A door is cut in one end 
of the building, and a platform erect- 
ed along the two sides and one end, 
about 3 feet from the ground. This 





platform is divided by removable par-: 


titions into squares, about 1 foot each 
way, to form the nests. Care wags 
taken to make the partitions sufficient- 
ly high so that the hens will not get 
into disputes over which particular 
hen is going to bring forth the largest 
and fluffiest brood. 

In preparing the nest, a layer of dry 
wood ashes 2 or 3 inches deep is first 
placed in the bottom of the nest to 
discourage the lice, which are a sitting 
hen’s worst enemy. Over the ashes, 
place two or three thicknesses of pa- 
per—a farm paper containing adver- 
tisements of some good insect reme- 
dies will probably answer the purpose 
as well as any. For the nest proper, 
clean straw or chaff is about the best 
material. 


The eggs for hatching should be of 


average size, with good firm shells 
and free from imperfections. The 
fresher they are the better. An egg 
that is not allowed to get cold after 
it is laid will hatch 24 hours sooner 
than one that gets cold before being 
placed in the nest. We like to give 
each hen 15 eggs. We raise nothing 
but Plymouth Rocks, and if possihle 
set two hens at atime. When enouat 
fresh eggs are not available, we give 
a hen part of the required pumbez 
one day, and the rest the next day, 
When hatched we give the chickens 
from two hens to one hen, and rese 
one. This gives each hen allowed to 
run with the chicks something like 
25 chicks to mother, which is abou, 
the right number unless the weathes 


is unduly severe when about half thef 


number would be better. 
, Preference given to Sitters 

The house which we use for hetek- 
ing will accommodate about 20 hem 
when full. Each morning before the 
other chickens are let out, these hen. 
are turned out and watered and given 
all the whole corn they will eat, which 
is the only kind of food they have ex- 
cept the green stuff which they pick 
up themselves. Dust boxes are pro- 
vided for them. They are allowed to 
stay out about a half hour, after which 
they will usually return to their nests 
of their own accord. It is only the 
first two or three mornings that they 
are likely to give any trouble about 
returning to their nests. When all 
are safely back on their nests, the 
house is closed for the day and they 
are not disturbed again until the next 
morning, except that I look In occas- 
ionally to see that all is well. 

Sometimes a broody hen will be no- 
ticed to be paler than usual and un- 
willing to continue sitting. Nine times 
out of ten this condition will be found 
to be due to mites infesting the nest. 
The only thing to do in that case is 
to remove the eggs, clean out and 
burn the infested material, and pro- 
vide fresh nesting material. 

Outside of the number required to 
keep our flock up to its accustomed 
size of about 100, and a few for home 
consumption, we market our chickens 
in the form of baby chicks. This 
past year we got $18 a 100 for day-old 
chicks and eharged $1.50 for the 
mother hen when wanted with the 
chicks. 


R. I. Whites Took Honors 
6EC. HARLEY E. CALDWELL, RB. I. WHITE CLUB 

Kindly advise me of the origin and his- 
tory of the e Island White breed and 

ive me a comparison of them with ode 
sland Reds in general characteristics and egg 
production.—(M L. Bagg. 

Rhode Island Whites are not a new 
breed, as they had their origin in 
1888. They were originated by J. A. 
Jocoy In Rhode Island, and because 





of their origination, together with 
their similarity to Rhode Island Reds 
in shape, they were called Rhode Is- 
land Whites. Rhode Island Whites 
have the same shape and size of the 
Rhode Island Reds, and also the 
same general characteristics, 

The original cross was a White 
Wyandotte male mated to a Buff Co- 
chin female, and the progeny from 
this mating was mated to a Rose 
Comb White Leghorn male. The first 
Rhode Island Whites had rose combs, 
but later the single comb cropped out, 
and to-day there are as wany bred 
in single combs as there are in rose 
combs. These fowls were bred in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States up 
to about 1912, when the Rhode Island 
White Club of America was organized. 

What really put the Rhode Island 
Whites on the map occurred in 1914, 
when the breed won the December 
cup at the National egglaying cone 
test at Mountain Grove, Mo. They 
broke all records as an American 
breed by defeating all American bre@ 
Leghorns, as well as all other Amerij- 
can breeds, and were defeated by @ 
close margin at the end of the con- 
test by a pen of English Leghorns 
that had been line-bred especially for 
egg production for years, 

At the all Northwest contest at Pull- 
man, Wash., last year, Rhode Island 
Whites as a breed averaged best of 
all others. Probably the best record 
at any contest was made at the Na- 
tional egg laying contest last year, 
where two pens of Rhode Island 
Whites’ led, the leading pen laying 
1217 eggs, or an average of 243.4 eggs 
each for the five birds. The second 
pen of Rhode Island Whites laid 1165 
eggs, an average of 233 eggs per hen. 

At this same contest a Rhode Is- 
land White hen led the entire contest, 
and finished her laying year with a 
record of 306 eggs, the best record 
ever made by an American breed at 
any contest. , ; 








New Farm Books 


Any book reviewed below may be ordered 
direct from American Agriculturist, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, at the price 
quoted, post paid. Address all inquiries to 
the attention of Book Editor. 
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Free Roofing Book 
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MORE SILO *: | ESS'MONEY 


GRIFFIN SILOS 
DIRECT FO YOU 


We give you factory price on 
silo. Continuous open 
door front, permanent steel lad- 
der and other Griffin features. 
Size 8 x 20...... $109.05 
Size 10 x 24...... 157.46 
Size 12 x 26...... 202.62 
Other sizes in _ proportion. 
Write for free silo book. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER 
ox 


MEW 
Box 3 Hudson Fails, N. Y _F- 
udson alls, ° . 
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Send No Money 
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S to 12, 
L. SIMON CO, Syren SiS": 
money 


Gopestneet B-1 satisfaction or 
828 ist Ave.,New YorkCity promptly refunded. 




















New Books on Poultry ’ — 
’ Among the new farm books of in- 
terest to poultrymen is one on “Turkey 
Raising,” by Harry M. Lamon and 
Robert R. Slocum, and published by 
the Orange Judd Publishing Company. 
Or. Lamon was previously senior poul- 
tryman of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Dr. Slocum is 
now in the department. It takes up 
in detail all the phases of turkey pro- 
duction in a clear, concise manner. It 
is practically the only book on the 
subject which is sufficiently to the 
point to enable farmers to handle a 
flock of turkeys successfully, with it 
as a guide. Price $1.75 post paid. 

There will shortly be published a 
book by the same authors on “Ducks 
and Geese,” which will answer the 
current need for a concise and prac- 
tical study of successful practice in 
raising these two fowls. Duck rais- 
ing on the general farm in a small 
way is given generous attention, and 
with only fragmentary information 
available about geese, the publication 
is a valuable addition to current litera- 
ture on this more specialized fleld of 
poultry raising. 

A new reference book for practical 
farmers and text book for students on 
the subject of “Land Drainage,” has 
just appeared by W. L. Powers and 
T. A. H. Teeter of the Oregon college, 
and published by John Wiley & Sons. 
It is a carefully compiled study of 
land drainage from the agricultural 
standpoint, adapted particularly to 
large scale operations. Liberal at- 
tention is given to the problems be- 
fore owners of wet, overflowed, marsh, 
swamp or alkaline land who wish to 
improve their holdings. Price $2.75. 

Another new book, “Farm Build- 
ings” by W. A. Foster of the Iowa 
station and Deane G. Carter, formerly 
of the North Carolina college, and by 
the same publishers, has just come 
from the presses. Although primarily 
a text book, it carries considerable 
practical information for farmers. It 
treats in scientific detail the location, 
planning, construction and repair of 
farm buildings. The majority of its 
suggestions are for large scale build- 
ing. Price $3. 
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Right now is time to get your Kwik-Mix Days 
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Dairy Husbandry 


Issues of Production and Management 

















How I Ventilate My Stable 
A. L. COOK, NEW YORK 

One very important factor in cow 
stable construction and one that is 
often entirely overlooked or else is 
inadequately cared for is tHat of vén- 
tilation. While it is essential to have 
the stable warm and well lighted, it 
is also important that the cow have 
plenty of fresh air, and that the foul 
moisture-laden air is taken out of 
the stable. A large amount of moist- 
ure is given off by the lungs and the 
skin, and this moisture if retained in 
the.stable will cause a dampness that 
will make it more chilly and uncom- 
fortable than it would be even if cool- 
er but dry. Therefore, I believe that 
a good ventilation system will be a 
good investment and pay in a more 
comfortable stable and _ healthier 
stock. 

Some barns are ventilated by the 


_ hay chutes into the loft, but this ‘is a 


poor make-shift, as it will not always 
draw the right way. If it does, it 
takes the warm moisture-laden air 
into the loft where the colder air con- 
denses, the moisture making the roof 
wet and causing it to decay. It also 
drips down upon tools, wagons or 
fodder stored there and makes the 
fodder unpalatable. 

It will be found better to install an 
efficient ventilating system and one 
need not be deterred from putting in 
such a system because his barn is 
old, as there is probably no stable but 
what could be well ventilated. One 
of the most important items of the 
system will be the foul air flue. This 
to work well must take the air from 
near the floor in the stable, and ex- 
tend as high or a little higher than 
any nearby roofs. The walls™must be 
of two thicknesses of wood, with a 
dead air space betweén. If it is built 
of metal or only one layer of boards, 
the walls will become chilled and con- 
dense the ascending moist air. Then 
the moisture will fall back and stop 
the draft, thus destroying the efficiency 
of the flue. , 

They may be built either at the 
end or side of the stable, where it is 
most convenient. It will probably be 
better to build it outside of the present 
structure rather than to go up through 
the floors and roof. One square foot 
of space should be provided for each 
five cows, and if there are more than 
25 or 30 cows in the stable I suggest 
the building of two flues. A damper 
or door should be fixed in the opening 
in the stable to check the draft when 
it is very cold and windy. 

I use matched inch lumber for the 
inside and matched cove siding for the 
outside, and 2x2 scantling for the cor- 
ner posts, extending these 8 inches 
higher than the sides to support a 
nearly flat roof. This keeps snow and 
rain out of the ventilator. 

Need Not Be Elaborate 


The provision for fresh air need no 
be so elaborate as some air will filter 
in anyway, but it is a good plan to 
provide some inlets. These should be 
smaller than the others and should 
admit the air near the ceiling, but not 
close to it, as a little space should be 
left to act as an air cushion to pre- 
vent drafts. The inlet may take the 
air from near the ground and enter 
near the ceiling. Some means should 
be used to deflect or baffle the air so 
that it will. not blow directly in. 
Windows that tilt in at the top may 
be used to admit fresh air, but I 
would advise some other means for 
admitting part of the air, as they are 
better to use on warm days than on 

old windy nights. 





Keep That Calf Growing 


Sturdy dalves, like sturdy children, 
don’t live on air and “any old food” 
that happens to be handy. It takes 
considerable study and care to keep 
the youngsters growing, and any 
breeder who hopes for high-produc- 
ing cows must start his calves on 
the right road of well-balanced ra- 
tions. 

To raise calves most economically 
at the end of the first two weeks it 
is necessary to begin changing from 
whole milk to skim-milk where skim- 
milk is available, or to a good calf 
meal gruel. In changing to skim- 
milk, one pound of skim-milk should 
be substituted for one pound of 
whole milk. The amount of skim- 
milk may be increased gradually un- 
til at 8 weeks of age a vigorous calf 
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should be receiving 14 pounds daily, 
and at the fourth month her allow- 
ance should be about 18 to 20 pounds 
‘daily. 

Where whole milk is sold, un- 
doubtedly the most economical meth- 
oa of raising calves is by the use of 
a good calf meal. Calves that Have 
been raised properly on calf meal 
make just as good cows as those 
raised on whole milk or skim-milk. 
A very good home-mixed calf meal 
is made up of equal par‘s by weight 
of old-process linseed meal, hominy 
feed, red dog flour or wheat mid- 
dlings, and high-grade dried blood. 
In raising calves in the dairy herd 
at the New Jersey station, both the 
home-mixed and commercial calf 
meals have been used with equally 
good results. 

Here are nine commandments in 
dairy calf feeding: Always weigh 
the feed—don’t guess; feed regularly; 
avoid overfeeding—overfeeding is 
sure to result in scours; be scrupu- 
lously clean—clean pens, clean bed- 
ding and clean feed fed in vessels 
that are washed and sterilized daily; 
give the calves plenty of clean water 
to drink; in feeding milk or gruel, 
use a thermometer—don’t guess at 
the temperature; watch the condi- 
tion of the calf’s bowels—at the first 
appearance of scouring or offensive 
odor, reduce the feed and treat for 
scours; tie the calves up so they can 
be fed separately; give them as much 
exercise as possible. 


Tumor in Quarter of Udder 


I have a cow that freshened on February 
14. One ag ae of her udder is swollen and 
I am unable to get a flow of milk from it. I 
can get only a very eg stripping. This is 
the cow’s second calf. After the first calf 
she was all right. It is only now that she has 
developed the trouble. I am afraid that she 
is going to lose the quarter, as it and the 
teat are very swollen. Could you tell me 
what may be the trouble and what is the best 
remedy to use?—[Stephen Lech, Schoharie 
county, N. 

It may be inferred from your de- 
scription of this case that a tumor has 
formed in the teat, obstructing flow 
of the milk. It is a great deal safer 
for you to consult a veterinarian who 
may be to remove the obstruc- 


tion. 


Milkers and Clean Milk 


Many farmers have experienced 
considerable difficulty in producing 
high grade milk with milking ma- 
chines. Investigations by the bac- 
teriologists at the Geneva, N. Y. sta- 
tion have disclosed one source of con- 
tamination that many users of me- 
chanical milkers are inclined to over- 
look. Condensation water from the 
vacuum pipe line, through leaky 
check valves on the pail lids, has 
been one of the sources of contami- 
nation that has baffled dairymen con- 
siderably. 

Tests have been made using sev- 


* eral types of machines under rather 


severe conditions. All were found 
to allow some leakage. While they 
were not so defective as to allow 

oss contamination, nevertheless, 
they so functioned as to permit the 
entrance of enough contaminating 
material to prevent the production of 
high grade milk. This discovery is 
very important to dairymen supply- 
ing fluid milk to those centers where 
the bacteria count must come below 
300,000. 

Many pipe lines do not contain 
condensation water but the investi- 
gators have found that there is al- 
ways the possibility through defec- 
tive valves, of foul material entering 
the milker pail. Leak proof valves 
are now available and dairymen may 
consult with the representatives of 
the manufacturer if they find the 
valves on their machines defective. 

Even though properly constructed 
valves are used, they will not func« 
tion properly if they are allowed to 
become dirty. To produce clean 
milk, valves must be cleaned after 
each milking, drawing through clean 
cold water followed by the brine 
solution which in turn is followed 
again by clean cold water. Milking 
machines operated by individual 
pumps rather than from the -pipe 
line are not equipped with check 
valves. It is evident therefore, that 
with machines of this type it is nec- 
essary to keep the hose, connecting 
the machine to the pump, as clean 
and sterile as any other part of the 
machine if high grade milk is to be 
obtained, 


af A De Laval Milker soon pays for itself. 











“I would not think of | 
returning to hand milking” 


So says Mr. Bolmert, a De Laval milker user, shown 
above, who along with many other dairymen from thi 
different states and Canada give their experiences wit 
the De Laval Milker in the book shown to the right. 

Mr. Bolmert goes on to say, ‘‘My cows are also doin 
much better than they did by “hand milking. They hol 
first place in the Rogue River Testing Association, and 
1 have cut the time of milking by half.”’ 

There are now thousands of De Laval Milkers in use 
in all sections of the country, and practically all these 

users agree with Mr. Bolmert that the De Laval Milker 
increases production over any other way of milking, 
keeps the cows’ teats and udders in better condition, 
produces cleaner milk, saves time, and makes dairying 
more pleasant and profitable. 
If you are 
milking a herd of cows by hand or using an inferior 
milker, you are losing enough milk and time, and 
enough money in other ways, to pay for a De Laval. 
Sold on easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


Pa er CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
65 Broadway 29E.MadisonSt, 61 Beale Street 


Siiemsle later you will use a 


De Laval 


\Milker and Cream Separator 








Latest and Best 
Information on 
Milking—Free! 


This beautifully printed 
and illustrated book contains 
pictures of cows, barns, etc., 
from De Laval milker users 
in thirty different states and 
in Canada. The pictures are 
accompanied by statements 
from these milker users con- 
cerning their experience not 
only with the De Laval but 
with other milkers. The best 
thing of its kind ever issued. 
It also gives you an idea of 
how dairying is conducted 
in al] parts of the country— 
and may suggest how you 
can make your dairying more 
profitable. 


Ask your De Laval Milker 
Agent for a copy, or write to 
the nearest De Laval office 
for one. Ask for the new 
“Better Way of Milking.” 




















Those who want a thoroughly dependable engine at a 
comparatively small investment will select the new 
“Z.” It is built to the same high standards as other “Z” 
Engines, and fully guaranteed. It delivers more than 
rated horse power; operates on gasoline alone; has simple 
high-tension battery ignition; hit-and-miss governor; 
new type, safety flywheels; quict-running, spiral-cut 
gears. Wonderfully simple—nocomplicated parts. Con- 
trol lever gives six speed changes. Starts easily, runs 
steadily, requires little attendance, carburetor requires 
no adjusting. The high quality and low price are due 
to scientific study and large production facilities. One 
of the greatest values in years. Over 300,000 “Z” 
Engines in use. See your dealer. Or write us, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & 00. 


Chicago il 


Eastern = : New York; Baltimore ; Boston. 


Manuf ucturers 


NEW “2” ENGINE 


New low pri 


With high-ten- 
sion magneto 
and throttling 
governor 
1% H. P....$ 67.00 
3 H.P..... 100.00 
- “ z ----. 160.00 
oad oad freight to your 
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More Silage onLess Power 


P. B. Messick, Middletown, Del., 
wri “‘We used your L-16 3-knife 
Papec with a Fordson tractor in 1919 and did 
excellent — but it seems there is no limit to 
the machine’s cuttin cagpelty, os oo ee moet twee put 


~ a memati 14 sm oe 
The pewertal Pages ae ateneuiiues 
the same power, eee whens oo a 
th men 


rove in peat 


‘toany farmer. 
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QUALITY CHICKS 
GROW INTO BIG INCOME—QUICKLY 
Their snappy. alert vitality brings them to market size sooner and their 
breeding—from Hillpot Report Layers—assures egg production weeks 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


1 69.25 
.] 10.75 ~ 


earlier. 


<5 ie 


FOR Seavey LATTER PART OF MAY 





: PP 
» 6 

» 6 

4 

5. 


* 4% 


Safe arrival of full count guaranteed within 1200 miles, by gases! pest prepaid. 
&. Send check or money.order. NoC. 0. D. 


W. F. HILLPOT, 


Box 29 Frenchtown, N. J. 














Our 13th Year---700, 000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. 


Our request is: Give us your or- 


der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 
you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. Combination offers. 
Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog., 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 








$55.00 for 500; 





F Deli J 
HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS For Delivery June 12 
w—> $3.50 for 25; $6.50 for 50; $12.00 for 100; ~ er 
THE FAMOUS HAMPTON BLACK LEGHORN CHICK, will please and satisfy you and grow into the best layer 
you ever saw. Order now with 25% of amount of order, or cash, for early and prompt delivery by 


parcel post. Safe delivery and a equers Ss Svan anywhere east of the Miss. River. 


A. E. HAMPTON, "Box a 


$1 10. 00 for 1000 


PITTSTOWN, N. J. 











BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 
100 50 









3 

Wh. & Br. $6.50 $3.50 
Buff Leghorns 7.50 4.00 
Black Legherns 8.00 4.35 
AMCOMES .... eee eeees 8.00 4.3 
plagress gcee 8.00 4.25 
a5 eds. . 8.00 4.25 
a. ‘ 8.00 4.25 

ra Wh. Rook «. 16, 8.50 4.50 
¥ 8. L , -» 16.00 8.50 4.50 
uff riage oe 1 8.50 4.50 
slack facem 10.00 5.25 
Brahm 10.50 5.50 





Start rd season right with chicks that can be de- 
pended ve upon to Ty profitable heavy egg producing 


4. KREJCI, ‘0 cast 86th St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere and pay 
charges. Guosantecs O58 sai arrival 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks 

— R. I. Reds, White Leshorns 





ghorns, Buff horns, 
white Wyandot' Black 
Minorcas, B 
odds and ends. Write today for price 


E. P. GRAY, Box 32, Savona, N. Y. 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


» CHIX From twenty leading varieties, 


hea f Leghorns, 
Ronde, Hoas Wrendettes An- 


conas, Minorcas, ingtons. 
r ‘on . 100@ live 


under my my pereenal on supervision 
b 
|) ot at your = y Prepaid 
"ind order NOW. 


H. B. Tippen, $35 Findlay, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th your Py pent ie 

chicks. We ha 

‘Parcel and Exhibiting “Stock. By 
e prepaid, Safe ar- 

















Rees fees, Min: 
Wyandottes, Min- 
ao Anconas. At reasonable 
Drices: Write for our Free 
Catalog and Price List. 


goth Contury Hatchery 


NAO RK E? Roy, Sah, Chicks RITE 


195 MILLION chicks Postage oy or 


if) --~ an re Shoe = 4 
Ducklings, Select snd” Exhibition Grads, Cate 





ogue Free, stanps apprecia 
NABOB HATCHERIES, "Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 


50,000 $.C. White Leghorn 
Chicks for June Delivery 


Ile each, $52.50 per 500 


$100 per 1000—hatches due June 6-13-20 and 27. 
Order now and avoid the rush, 10 per cent will book 
your order.. Young, Wyckoff and Barron strains. 
Our 12th year Catalog free. 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY RICHFIELD, PA. 


CRESTWOOD BABY CHICKS 


Pure-bred chix from hens selected 
FOR HEAVY EGG PRODUCTION 








Per 100 Per 500 
Barron 8. C. W. Leghorn $11.00 $50.00 
Ba: Rock 17.00 82.00 
BR. L. Bed 17.00 82.00 


100 r cent live delivery guar. 
mt parcel post postpaid. 
CRESTWOOD FARM, Geox M, Schacferstown, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
the World's Largest Producers. 
THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c 
and up. We also have QUALITY 
chicks from heavy laying stock 
—Five breeds-atsmall additional 


cost. 

We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
suru's stancan> where east ‘of the Rockies and 
At6. 0. 3. PAT. OFF. guarantee 95%) safe arrival. 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohie 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tll., Dept. 67 427 So. Dearbern Street 















COOLEY 


Chicks Grow 

Don't buy BABY 
HTC KS ‘until 3 = 
write me your 
We hatch thousands of chicks @ from pure- 
bred, pedigreed fi 
the leading varieties and they are of 
famous COOLEY QUALITY that will 
please you. 

Write for booklet a price list. 


S.C. COOLEY, Dept. 15, Frenchtown, N.J. 


“250,000 Taylor's Superior Baby Chix for 1922” 
Our Baby Chix have stood the test for 14 years and 
their merits have been well established for many 
= therefore you take no chances when ordering 
‘rom 



















Prices are greatly reduced and 


seme are as lew as 9/20 per chick 
We also furnish the Chix when we agree 


THs ; 
: inglet Barred Rocks; 
White Rocks; “negal White Wyandottes. 
Descriptive price | free. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY, NEWARK, WN. Y. 


Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


$10 per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties 


Send for Free Catalog. 
The Lantz Hatch: 
Est. 1906 Tiffin, 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Fa — ay from high 
class bred to lay stock. Barre 3. Buff Rocks 
Reds, Anconas, I6c each: White Wyandottes, Black 
Minoreas, 20c each; White, Brown, Leghorns, 
l4e each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c each. Safe delivery 
aranteed by prepaid parce! post. 











NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, W. Y. 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Trap-nested Single Comb White Leghorns are Egg 

Laying Machines. Their type are officially recognized 

as they won in largest utility clan ever shown, first 

and second Pullet 200 in clan. Judged by Professor 

Hurd, Cornell. Orders ‘or Hatching Eggs, Baby 

o—_ Prices very reasonable. Write fer Mating list. 
x 53. 


HATCHING EGGS 


of free range birds. Prices reasonable. Fertility 
guaranteed, catalog . 
H. H. FREED TELFORD, PA. 











TOM BARRON PEDIGREE, STRAIN S. C. 


White Leghorns exclusively, large, healthy May 
chicks, $20. per hun June chicks $15. Safe de- 


livery. prepaid parcel post and satisfaction cuaranteed. 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, WN. Yi 








kes eee ta 8 mamas 


Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
County News 


Montgomery Co.—The weather has 
been extremely cold and wet recently. 
No work has been done on the land 
thus far. Roads are being repaired 
and farmers are hauling hay to mar- 
ket at $16 to 18 a ton. Milk prices 
have dropped and cow feeds are out 
of proportion with milk prices. Many 
farmers are buying tractors and the 
sale of farm horses is slow. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, the 
acreage sown to oats will be smaller. 
Farmers are anxious to plant a large 
acreage to ensilage. Farm help is 
scarce.—[G. P. Van Valkenburg. 


Chautauqua Co.—A freeze which hit 
this section April 20 has put the 
grapes back again this year. Hay is 
selling for $13 a ton in the barn. 
Calves are bringing $8 a hundred, po- 
tatoes 1.25 a bu.—[Mrs. C. T. Buch- 
nan. 


Ontario Co.—Much spraying is be- 
ing done in this section. It looks as 
if it would be a good apple year. 
Peaches have been hurt by frost. 
Everybody busy. Not much planting 
being done as yet on account of the 
backward spring.—[Herbert Seely. 


Rensselaer Co.—Many farms chang- 
ing hands. Potatoes are all in the 
buyers’ hands at about $3 a bbl. 
Sheep have wintered well and are 
now being clipped. Roads are being 
repaired by the commissioner.—[C. 
M. Young. 


Warren Co.—The roads are in bad 
condition and ground too wet to work. 
Old hay very scarce selling at $25 a 
ton. Grain is advancing in price, corn 
meal $30, middlings 35, fresh cows in 
good demand but no call for other 


cattle. A large number of veals are - 


ready for market.—[R. F. Armstrong. 


Allegany Co.—Very cold weather 
during April and pastures are back- 
ward. A great many potatoes are 
still unsold. Hay is selling for 
around $12 tol13 aton. Farm help is 
scarce. The average salary is $40 a 
month for man and board.—T[T. E. 
Brown. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

At a recent meeting of farmers, the 
main subject discussed was the rapid 
deflation in the prices of agricultural 
products. The speakers insisted that 
what farmers were compelled to buy 
had decreased far less in price since 
the war than the things he sells. It 
was also contended that farmers can- 
not borrow money_as advantageously 
as those engaged qn other great in- 
dustries. Cooperative action in buying 
what they need or in selling what they 
produce was strongly advocated. 

Reports on damage to fruit by the 
“cold-wave” show 50% injury to apple 
blossoms. Apricots, plums and cher- 
ries in some localities are an almost 
total loss, while other parts of the 
State report prospects for fair yields. 
Forecasts for the wheat and rye crops 
indicate more than an average crop. 

Eastern Pennsylvania chicken 
hatcheries are experiencing the larg- 
est business ever known, and the ship; 
ments are literally flooding the mails. 
The Post Office department issued 
special instructions to postriasters in 
regard to the prompt transmission 
and care of chicks while in transit. 

Farmers who have tried varie- 
ties of Yellow Dent, Improved 
Leaming and Lancaster Sure Crop seed 
corn for planting are finding a ready 
sale for their surplus stock. Yellow 
corn is in the greatest demand, with 
white varieties ranking second. 

Corn is being advocated locally, and 
some splendid exhibits. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm Notes 
D. T. HENDERICKGON 

Over 50 Monmouth county dairymen 
attended a meeting at New Bedford 
at which George E. Rogers presided. 
The chief object of this meeting was 
to equalize profits between producer 
and middleman. Nearly 500 people 
attended the sale of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of New Jersey at 
Trenton. Seventy head of selected 
cows and heifers were sold at an 
average of $220 each. The highest 
priced cow was Johanna Korndyke 
Don Pedro which was sold to Albert 
Winters of Mahwah, N. J. for $600. 
It is gratifying to note the increasing 
interest in the dairy business in this 
state. 
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The Toms river poultry develop- 
ment association has started work 
establishing poultry farms on the 400 
acres which it recently acquired. It 
is hoped to operate on a community 
cooperative basis. 

New Jersey has become the lead- 
ing state in the union in the produc- 
tion of cranberries, with 12,098 acres 
in bogs and a production last year of 
more than 157,000 bdrrels. This great 
output has been made possible only 
by years of scientific study. Frosts, 
insects, and fungus are the chief ene- 
mies of the bog owner, and remedies 
for most of these have been found. 

The new law increasing state aid for 
road work from $10,000 to $25,000 
per county will be of ‘benefit to far- 
mers living in the rural sections along 
dirt roads, since this money is to be 
given to townships to improve their 
rural roads. To obtain these funds 
they must contribute not less than 
25% of the cost of building the roads, 
and the applications for this assist- 
ance must be put in early in the year 
in order to receive recognition. 


OHIO 


Jackson Co.—Weather warm and 
windy. Oats seeding nearly done. 
Some gardens made. Good prospects 
for all kinds of fruit. Early straw- 
berries in bloom now.—[J. B. Wilson. 


Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing New Discovery Quickly Kills 
Them All. Not a Poison. 

Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new dis- 
bara is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
harmless to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 

















Greedil eaten 
on bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus 
insuring full ——_ and potency. Only 


Infects Rodents only. 


e, sanitary method to overcome these 
sts. Protect I= Poultry, especially 
aby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN CET YOURS FREE 


ag 3 how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Checks, etc.) and we will give 

ou by return mail, postpaid, two regular, 

Il_sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of imperial Virus. Use one to rid your 
place of these pests, and sell the other to 
a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no ~~ yt just 
your name and address to Imperial Labor- 
atories. Dept. 464, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1.00 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


FOR MAY 


5. C. White rown Leghorns, 13c each; Ba 

Rocks, 5c. ; s é. "Bick -Minorcas, 17e; 3. 6 The 

100.00 per loa0 "100 t ent. ‘one, Se cach 
. 5 per cen ve elivery guar. 
paid to your door. Our 12th year. Cata. free. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Ri " 
(Members International Baby chick . fi ay, 


ROSEMONT Baby Chicks 


Established Rosemont quality—none better. 
Prices moderate. Superior service. Eleven breeds. 











guaranteed. Write toda 

trated catalog—FREE. a ee 
ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Resement, Hunterdon Ce., New Jersey 














Broilers, horns, 


Rocks and Reds, 8 
cts. and up. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 


Circular Free. 


W.A.LAUVER, Box 10, MeAlisterville, Pa. 








Tom Barron S.C. W. Leghorn 
The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 
Cortland N. Y. 














TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Chicks *F=z: =" Ducklings 
Aidham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


sure and get our ni tal 
Bpecial er all profitable — Fees 
R. HUMMER & CO. 
Dept. We. 7 Frenchtown, New Jersey 








Best breeds. » Geese, oat 
Guineas. Write your wants. Prices asonable. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog 
Free. H. A. SOUDER. Bex G. Sellersville, Pa, 
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Rural School Building 


Discussed by Miss Gabrielle Elliot 7 














How to Build Good Schools 


URING the war period, when 
D prices were high and labor 

scarce, many districts managed 
to get along with school buildings that 
were often outgrown and that usually 
were far from modern in design and 
equipment. The boom in home build- 
ing has been followed by an awakened 
interest in school facilities, and many 
communities are either remodeling 
their old buildings or voting bonds to 
erect new ones. 

No matter how small the present 
number of pupils or how limited the 
funds, every district owes it to the 
children within its limits to provide 
not only the best teaching but also 
the most up-to-date and well-equipped 
buildings obtainable. From the age of 
six on, almost half of a child’s wak- 
ing hours are spent in school and 
this environment naturally has a 
marked effect upon a growing boy or 
girl. 

When modern heating, plumbing 
and lighting are suggested, many 
rural school boards immediately think 
the expense will be far beYond their 
funds. But now-a-days, any rural 
school can have all the public utili- 


ties of a big city structure. " Recent 
rapid developments .of farm and 
country-house water supply and 


electric light systems make this pos- 
sible, at a reasonable cost and with 
a little ingenuity, through the use of 
dynamos, gas engines and pressure 
tanks. 

There are certain things to look 











four-room structure, though complete 
in itself, can be enlarged to eight 
rooms, then 12 or 16, without destroy- 
ing the proportions and effect of the 
whole. 

The building has a central hall, 
an accessible, “panicproof” staircase 
without dangerous winders, and on 
both the first and second floors there 
is a single good sized classroom on 
each side of the hall. For this par- 
ticular school, a well was sunk and 
a gas engine and dynamo installed, so 
that electric lights, sanitary plumbing 
and an up-to-date heating and ventil- 
ating system were supplied within the 
school itself. 


Started Autobus Service 


In order to erect even a small build- 
ing with the advantages they thought 
their children ought to have, several 
farming districts consolidated, start- 
ing an autobus service to bring the 
pupils from a radius of 10 miles 
around. It is by no means a rich 
section of the country, but the parents 
and school boards were progressive, 
even if they could not afford anything 
elaborate. They wanted their children 
to have the benefit of all the latest 
improvements and this in spite of the 
fact that the scattered farmhouses 
of that section were so simple that 
many of the children had never seen 
modern plumbing in their lives. 

In New York state, as elsewhere, 
there are certain definite laws which 
have to be observed in putting up a 
schoolhouse. Before setting an ap- 
propriation and voting bonds, it is 
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A Good School which has many of the Facilities Desired 


for in every schoolhouse, city or coun- 
try, new, old or remadeled. The build- 
ing should be fireProof and panic- 
proof; properly lighted, with the right 
size classrooms, accessible stairs, good 
heating and ventilation and modern 
plumbing. It does not necessarily 
have to be impressive: in size or de- 
sign, but it should be large enough to 
take care of the community’s children 
and to allow for growth. Comfort 
and hygiene are more important than 
a striking appearance. 

The site for a school should be cen- 
trally located, near roads and trolleys. 
The ground must be high and well 
drained, and, in the choice of a site 
as in other matters, personal taste 
should yield to the best interests of 
a job. One rural school now classed 
as “model” came near being built in 
a swamp which belonged to a school- 
board member who wanted to sell the 
plot. The architects protested to the 
county superintendent who intervened 
and saw that a more desirable site was 
chosen. The site should also allow 
for a playground and possibly an 
athletic field and school garden. It 
should have a water supply of unques- 
tioned purity. 

If the school is to be fireproof— 
and a completely fireproof building 
now costs so very little more than 
other types that it does not pay to 
take a chance on the life of a single 
child—available materials are burned 
brick, burned’ wall tiles, approved con- 
crete and approved terracotta. Semi- 
fireproofing means that halls and 
staircases are fireproof and class- 
rooms have wooden floors. Non-fire- 
proof buildings have frame or brick 
walls and wooden floors. 

An extremely simple four-room 
grade school of brick is illustrated -in 
the photograph herewith. This build- 
ing is designed to permit of enlarge- 
ment when the present one is out- 
grown. It is an example of the “unit 
system” in school building, which ap- 
plies the principle ofa sectional book- 
case. In other wards, the original 


well for school boards to inform them- 
selves as to these requirements. Every 
so often, architects are obliged to tell 
a board that either the appropriation 
must be increased or some children 
kept away from school. New York 
state laws call for 15 square feet of 
floor space and 200 cubic feet of air 
for each pupil, as well as other fea- 
tures which affect the cost. The 
special bulletin on school buildings 
and grounds issued by the University 
of the State of New York condenses 
all these requirements into an ex- 
tremely valuable booklet, sent free on 
request. 

After the amount of money to be 
spent and the site are determined, 
and the sort of building (fireproof or 
otherwise) fixed upon, the choice of 
an architect experienced in school 
construction must be made. 

Competitions are not recommended 
by fhe best authorities, as the tempta- 
tion to make an attractive looking 
building, which might appeal to the 
judges because of its appearance and 
yet not meet requirements from an 
architect’s point of view, always pre- 
sents itself. It is wiser to choose an 
experienced man, who has built the 
sort of school wanted and who can 
present a practical design embodying 
the most modern features combined 
with the greatest economy. His plans 
must be approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Education before they can 
be finally adopted. 


Deciding Upon the Building 


When it comes to the construction 
of the building, the number of pupils 
to be accommodated will influence the 
type of school*chosen. In general, it 
should be restricted to two stories 
with basement, the latter offering 
space for playrooms, lunchrooms, do- 
mestic science and manual training 
shops. The heating and ventilating 
equipment is also situated in the base- 
ment. An innovation in some recently 
built western schools is the use of 
part of the basement (which projects 


halfway out of the ground) for small 
teachers’ apartments, which make 
very attractive homes and solve the 
“boarding around” problem for both 
the teachers and the school board 
families. 

Upstairs, would come the usual 
large assembly room, often used for 
a “gym,” a lecture hall and theatri- 
cals; a principal’s office and the more 
generally used classrooms. Since the 
foolishness of keeping a school build- 
ing locked up three-quarters of the 
time is now becoming apparent, many 
communities are now using the school 
as a general gathering place, and the 
assembly room is adaptable for dances, 
moving pictures, church services and 
elections. Because of this use of the 
building as a community center, it is 
wise to plan the school so that the 
ground floor can be opened up for 
such purposes and contain everything 
that is necessary without lighting or 
opening the upper floor. 

The classroom is the unit in any 
school construction, and the usual 
limit of pupils accommodated in one 
room is 40, though sometimes as many 
as 60 children must be taken care of. 
The light should come from the 
pupils’ left, and the window space 
must equal a fifth of the floor space. 
Ceilings 12 to 13 feet high provide the 
requisite light and ventilation. In 
choosing window shades, a material 
should be selected which admits a 
maximum of light without glare. 
There are now patent adjustable 
shades which cut off practically no 
light at all. 

There are also some interesting new 
“wrinkles” in the equipment for class- 
rooms, including study desks and 
chairs which are to some extent mov- 
able, allowing the room to be cleared 
for other uses, or permitting the class 
to gather round the teacher or some 
exhibit in a more informal way than 
the old-fashioned set rows of desks 
and seats. 

Ventilation of the classroom in ru- 
Tal schools is usually obtained by the 
gravity method, and state laws re- 
quire at least 30 cubic feet of fresh 
air for each pupil every minute. The 
heating system should be sufficient to 
maintain a maximum temperature of 
70 degrees in the rooms in the coldest 
weather, and the ventilating system 
should at the same time provide fresh 
air so that the rooms will not become 
stuffy. 

Corridors should be centrally lo- 
cated, amply wide, well lighted and 
provided with all necessary fire-ex- 
tinguishing devices. Stairs should be 
wide enough to allow of several pupils 
passing up or down abreast, and 
should have uniform risers and treads, 
with no winding flights. On the top 
floor, if two stories are needed, are 
placed laboratories, drafting rooms 
and classrooms which are not so much 
used as those on the lower floor. 

Since every detail of the surround- 
ings has a definite effect on the chil- 
dren who spend so much time in the 
school building, care should be taken 
to provide in every case the best and 
most modern equipment. With a new 
building, the right thing costs no more 
than the wrong thing, although a little 
time and investigation is often needed 
to find out just what has been proved 
most successful elsewhere. As a gen- 
eral rule, it is safe to say that the 
best is none too good, and, in the 
long run, the most economical. This 
applies to everything from plumbing 
fixtures and classroom equipment to 
the smaller details of the right color 
of paint on the walls and the way to 
place the picture molding. 

Painting the School Rooms 

Interior paint should be a light 
gray-green or buff, and washable 
woodwork should have a natural or 
dull finish, and everything in the gec- 
oration of a room should be as sifhple 
as possible, in order not to catch dust 
easily. Pictures, posters, clocks and 
other articles which make the school- 
room homelike and attractive should 
be chosen with care, and with a view 
to their harmonizing with the general 
treatment of the room and with each 
other. 

When the school is designed, built, 
equipped and “ready for action” one 
important thing remains. It is turned 
over to the janitor who, from then on, 
is really the most important person 
connected with the building. It seems 
needless to say that he should be the 
most competent man that can be se- 
cured for the job—if possible, a train- 
ed mechanic who can handle any 
emergency which may arise in the 
plant. Often the apparent failure of 
a heating system, for instance, is due 
not to the installation but to the care- 
lessness of a janitor. It is a good plan 
to engage a mechanic for this position 
before the building is finished; he can 
then have personal instruction from 
the different contractors as the equip- 
ment is installed and work with the 
architect and engineer during the final 
stages of construction. 








White Diarrhea 


RemarkableExperience of Mrs. 
C, M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
‘ng White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell 
of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
437, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 





Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 


where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 
~ Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two eee of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fin- 
ally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
— lost a single chick after the first 

loge.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven—: 
that it will stop your losses double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If 
you don’t find it the greatest litile chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 








WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [] 50c regular size (or {) 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 


fied in every way. I am enclosing SOc (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


TOWD ccccccccgocccepnecccccccessesserses 


State ......sseceeseeensee RB. F. Dz........ 


Mark X in square indicating size pack 
age wanted. Large yy > contains vo-: 
ly three times as much assmall. No war tux 

















Helps You Sell, 
Rent or Exchange. Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 
A 
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ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping | s 
day- Pola chicks and eggs by our adverti 
pasehing of same by our subscribers, that the — 

lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe —! 
of day- old chicks, or that eges shipped shall reach 
the buyer wnbrohes, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 








CHICKS—from our record egg producing Anconas 
and English hoqheras mow reduced to new low oe 
Champion egg strains. Wholesale prices to eve 
— EB POULTRY FARMS, Box K, Molland, 

ic 














LGnT BRAEMA EGGS $2.50 per 15, Barred 
Rocks Leghorn $2 per 15, Express 
Brabma heces ‘i, Rock Rusters $2; fine stock. 
J. EDW. THOMAS, Stuyvesant, N. Y 

BARRED ROCK, White Wyandottes, Columbian 
Wyandottes, White Orpingtons eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
White Crested Black Polish, - 50 per 15. GEORGE 
HUBERT, North Collins, N. Y 

CHICKS BRED To LAY—8. c Le ghorn, 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, and ren 1008 
guaranteed. W rite. ter circular.WM. NACE, McAlis- 
terville, Pa. 

8 Cc RHODE ISLAND Red Baby Chicks, 


Cornell, selected stock. 20 


hearty laying, dark red, 
SILVER, Chateaugay, 


cents each $18 per 100. M. B. 
N. ¥ 


for hatching 








w HITE. Pp LY: Mov TH R ROC K 








$1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30; $3.50 per 50; $6.00 per 
100; delivered. JOS. G. KE NNEL, Atglen, Penna 
BABY CHICKS from our farm hatchery. Strong. 


rigorous. Get our attractive prices before you order. 
Do f now. 


PIELL BROTHERS, Pittstown, N. 


COLU MBIAN WYANDOTTES—15 eggs $1. 25. $2 00. 
00, $7.00. Fertility guaranteed chicks 20c. Circu- 
Martville, N 





1 

lar free. L 8S. SPAFF FORD, 
& Cc WHITE “LEGHORN: BABY CHICKS, $20.00 

per 100, prepaid. Free circular. BUNGALOW 

POULTRY FARM, Monmouth Jet., New Jersey. 


CHICKS BY Pace. roa. 0. D 
2,000 


Guaranteed. 
3 














miles. Bargains. year cata. free. ox 

26, C. M. LA AUVER, Mealistersiile, Pa. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLING S. iasching a 
Live delivery guaranteed. BEAUVANDOT DUCK 
RANCH, Sag Harbor, Long Island, AN. 5 
MAMMOTH PeEIN puce EGGS $2 per 11. Pre- 
paid. Barred 8 Reds $1 per 15. RU- 
PRACHT BROS Pulaski. N.Y. 

WHITE. WYANDOTTE cockerels and esses. Mam- 
moth Pekin duck eggs. Pearl guineas. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, New York. 





ONE 2 ow BABY CHICKS—30 varieties; low 
rices. circular before buying. HESS 
fate ‘HERIES, "North Canton, Ohio. 








“BABY CHICKS, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
port Barred Rocks and Anconas, send for circular 
Fisher, Milford, N. J. 


CHICKS AND Pocs— ~The big kind. Rose Comb 
Brown rns. Circular. L. CLARK. BING- 
HAMTON, N. ¥. 


TEN AND Tw ELVE ‘wash. pallets, 
strains. FOREST FARM, 








Standard varie- 
Rockaway, 





PRICES LOW Baby Chicks and_ Hatching Eess 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward Y. 





BEAUTIFUL MALLARD wild duck eggs, 13 $1.25. 
NEWELL DAVIS, Danville, Penna 
TEN CHOICE Bourbon Red “Turkey eces $5.00. 
HOMER LEHMAN, | Amaranth, Pa 
PRIZE BUFF , ROCK STOCK and eggs. 
woop D FARM, Ballston Lake, N. Y 





EDGE- 


R. HATC &rCHING Faas, (Thompson's Ringlets). 
nov HILTS, Gouverneur, N. Y. 


PARDEE’S PERFECT PERKINS, «Box P, 
Y. Eggs, ducklings. Catalog. 








Islip, N 





SWINE 





S FOR oe x Chester White and large 
xaiSs se 7 8 weeks old and 40 Berkshire 
and Chester cross, same age, price $6 each. Also 
@ very select lot of =) Berkshire and Guoye cross 
and Yorkshire and Chester cross to 9 weeks 
old, price $7 each. These pigs are on weaned and 
a large crowing type. Will ship any amount ¢ oD 
on your inspection or send check or money order 
M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
REGISTERED—Big type 0. 1c pigs. The s RB. 
Silver strain. The best of breeding; guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. GEO. M. RU PRACHT. Mallory, N. 


BERKSHIRES of Herpending Highwood strain— 
typy vigorous young stock sexes for sale, 
price right. LOUIS CULLINGS, Pavilion, . X. Y. 


REGISTERED DU ROC pigs. Orion Cherry King 
$10.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. KARL 
D. SHINER, Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa. 

















HAMPSHIRE PIGS for June delivery, Defender, 
essenger and Pershing breeding. Write CLARENCE 
RK. DICE, Chambersburg, Pa., x 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, big type 
from large litters: prices reasonable. F. B. KIM- 
MEY, East Greenbush, N. Y. 








TAMWORTHS for sale. Champion stock, omg and 
weanlings. C. M. WALN, Westtown, Chester Co., Pa 





REGISTERED O. 1. C. and Chester White pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 
ay oO. L Y PIGS $10.00 each. SETH 
. COOK, Byron, N. Y. 


DUROC PIGS $10 Ped. SERENO WEEKS, De 
raf, O. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Cartons, 





EGG- cague. Ry, ue Cushions, 
ality 

“STANDARD EGG CASE 

West 114th street, New York 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are cuseuteed * Be -4 

ay are one subject to al in 

= bo: bawer’ ‘8 stable. y They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALI. ACY. x CRUMB Rox A. Forestville. Ct 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


2,000,000 CABBAGE PLANTS Coady 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen Mark Enk- 
huizen Glory, All Early, Early Fiat. "Dutch, 

car Summer and Surehead, $2.25 per ‘ 
2,000,000 Tomato Plants (field grown, ready May 
15th) —Earliana, Chalks Jewel, Bonnie Best, John 
Baer, Greater Baltimore, Success, Matchless, Red 
Rock, Norton and Stone, $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
$11.00. Caulifiower Plants—Early Snowball, $4.00 
er 1,000. Transplanted Tomatoes (all varieties), 

7.00 per 1,000. ransplanted Peppers—Ruby King, 
Chinese Giant, Worldbeater and Long Red Cayenne 





ee om 





$8.00 per 1,000. Potted To le Peppers ns 
Exe Plants (all varieties), $2 00; $25. 
r 1,000. Cabbage, ey ‘and Pepper iain 


or transplanting, 
list of all vegetable “plants. 
Morristown, New 

BERRY. VEGETABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS 
Leading varieties strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 


75 1,000. Send for free 
PAUL F. ROCHELLE 








dewberry, loganberry, gooseberry, currant, and grape 
plants; asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, hop, and 
mint roots, cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery, 
beet, lettuce, onion, egg plant, pper, and sweet 
otato plants; dahlia, canna, ir gladiolus, and 
egonia bulbs; hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, canter- 
bury bells, anchusa, dephinium, gaillardia, hibiscus, 





and other perennial flower plants; aster 
snapdragon, Japanese pink, cosmos, 
phiox, portulaca, salvia, 


shasta da 
pansy, ageratum, 
larkspur, firebush, petunia, > 
salpigiossis, verbena, scabiosa, zinnia, and other 
annual flower plants: roses and shrubs. Catalog 
free. HARRY D. sQi ‘TIRES, Good Ground, N. A 








CABBAGE PLANTS—field eraen, ready now 
Early Jenny Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Cop- 
enhagen. Market, Enkhuizen Glory All Head wg 
Succession, Surehead—$2.25 per 1.000; 500 
Tomato plants, ready May 15th—Earliana, 
Best, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Success, Mat 
Stone, $2.50 per 1,000; 
done on Sunday. F. 
Chester, New Jersey. 


f ta 
tchless, 

500 $1 No business 
W. BOCHELLE & SONS 





MILLIONS FINE FIELD GROWN CABBAGE 
and tomato plants, seven varieties—500 $1.25, 1,000 
$2.25, 5,000 $10.00, mailed prepaid. Expressed, 
10,000, $15.00 cash Sweet Potato plants—500 
$1.50, 1,000 $2.50 postpaid. Expressed, 10,000 $20 
All plants well packed, good order delivery guar- 
enteed TIDEWATER PLANT COMPANY, Frank- 
in, Va. 





STRAW VBERRY PLANTS—Senator Dunlap, $800 to 
$1200.00 per acre; none better at any price, fresh dug 
plants right from the grower. At reduced prices, = 
plants $1.00; 500 $3.50; 1000 $6.00; 5000 $25. 
postpaid if ordered from this ad. HEYWOOD ¥ 
KLIMOV ICH, Central Square, N. Y. 








F ROSTPROOF Cabbage plants, Wakefields, Flats, 
spring and summer heading 300 85c: 500 $1 : 1000 
$2.25; postpaid. Express, 10,000 $15.00, quick de- 
livery. Tomato plants, Stone, Baltimore, Matchless 

same price. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Franklin, Va. 








” STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Chas. I, Senator Dun- 
lap, Aroma, Stevens Late Champion, $5 thousand. 
Order from this ad. save time. Can make immediate 
shipment. Circular. F. G. MANGUS, Pulaski, N 
¥ 





FOR ” SALE— Strawberry plants, red 
black raspberries and blackberries, pee dug. 


Banpheresen, 


-08: 





paid price list on request. BROOKVIEW so °K 
AND FRUIT FARM. Pulaski, N. Y., B 

STRAWBERRY P L. ANTS—Stevens Late Cham- 
pions an< ~! Uncle Jim, two of the best varieties 
grown, on $5.00 per thousand, postpaid. DON- 
ALD it EM ERY, Centereach, N. Y. 





( “ABBAGE plants ready May = E. J. Wakefield, 





Copenhagen, all season 25 1000 postpaid. 
Dahlia roots $1.25 per dozen postpaid. DAVID ROD- 
WAY, Hartley, Delaware. 

SWEET POTATO plants, certified, Na 
Big STEM JERSEYS, 300 @ ot. cH a & use "1000 : 06 
postpaid; 10,000 express $25 ‘COUN ILL 


& SONS, Franklin, Va. 





4,000,000 SWEET POTATO plants @ $1.50 per 
1000. Varieties, Yellow Jerseys, Big Leaf, Gold Skin, 
Up River and Red Nansemon. C. E. BROWN, 
Bridgeville, Del. 





TRUE TO NAME strawberry plants: Howard af. 
$1.50 per 100; Dunlap, Warfield, Sample, Wilso 
McAlpin, Joe, $1.00 per 100. GEO. GASSETT, Put. 
ney, Vt. 


FIFTY each of St. Regis Everbeariing and Cuth- 
bert raspberry plants, $3.00 postpaid. Blackberries, 
grapes, perennials, etc. GEO. GASSETT, Putney, Vt. 





ASPARAGUS roots wanted. Quote = and send 
sample. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 








raspberry plants. Send for 
Brookville, R. 3, Pa 


STRAWBERRY and 
Ust E. A. MILLER, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Everbearing and others, 
PAINE’S FABM, Royalton, Vt 





TOBACCO 


NATURAL LEAF T Bacco. chewing 5 pounds, 
$1.50; 10 pounds, $2.50) smoking, 5 pounds, $1.25; 
10 pounds, $2.00. Send no money. Pay when re- 
ceived. TOBACCO ‘GROWERS’ UNION, Paducah, 
Ky. 


TOBACCO—Netural leaf, three years old. Extra 
fine p omaking, Ibs. $1. High grade cheWing, 6 tha 
$1 Pay tor tobacco and postage when received. 
FARMERS _ EXCHANGE, 119-A, Hawesville, Ky. 











~TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
Ibs. ae 25. Rich mellow hand selected chewing 3 Ibs. 
Tee receipt _ for 


$1. Fre preparing. WALDROP 
RHOTHERS, Murray, 





HOMESPUN smoking #. aonias tobacco, collect 
on delivery 5 pounds $1.50 pounds $2.50; 











pounds 90.08 FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Paducah, 
Kentucky 

HOMESPUN La 5 pounds $1.25; 15 
pounds $3.00. Senc oney, pay when received. 
FARMERS’ AS SOCIATION, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

CATTLE 

@RCHARD GROVE MILKING SHORTHORNS. 
ull calves, bulls ready for service, will please 


Heavy milking dams. Sire, Baron 
Clay, by Norwood Clay, out of Beile Clare a. m. 
15215. L. HOTCHKISS, West Spring- 
field, Erie county, Pa. 


WHY PAY MORE? Purebred soatateeed Holstein 
heifer calves Bary dollars express paid. Circulars 
free. CONDON’S HOLSTEIN AR ADTA. West Ches- 
ter. Ohio. 

REGISTERED RED POLLED full calves and 


yearlings. Pass the final Federal tuberculosis test 
= accredited herd. BANKSON BROS., Rouserilie, 
a 











HONEY 


ALIAN TEENS AND NUCLEI, the kind that 
J 2 A Nuclei, $4.00, 3 fr. $5.25. Jumbo 
a 





included), 
boxes rotesnes co! 


Queens 
Shipp’ lect. Bt 
OSTRAN DER A rellenville. N. 





HO a og County Clover or Buckwheat 











cted, Ibs., $1.15; 10 Ibs. $2.00. postpaid. 
We are venen Bureau members. RANSOM FARM. 
1910 Spring St, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEY—Pure buckwheat extracted 
nto 22-oz. can, 32c; 5 Ibs. 9%c: 10th Ibs. a - 
Pr list free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, 


tee 
Dundee, New York. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS, service age, 
grandsons of Florham a send for description. 
E Downs, Fulton, N 





RADIO 


RADIO! RADIO! RADIO! 

We have your every radio need. Get in touch 

with us before you buy. We carry full line of all 
piece of wire to &@ 


every descrip 
Complete radio sets $15 to $300. 
instruction books oD a 
$i. All c.0 ~ post. Established 
SRTTAN, HARDW a : oot conto TION 
} RATION, 
497 Third Ave., New Tork City. 2 





iress must be counted ~~ week. No 
===: Market Place Si 

8 
Each initial or kind will be 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 





Copy must be received 
to 
rtion in issue of fol- 





allowed under this 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


American Agriculturist, May 13, 1922 











Readers’ Service Bureau 








I CAN’T SELL all the dogs so I 
Thoroughbred English Shepherds natural oR at 
intelligence and beauty wampeeee. zp boonuay — 
out equal. Write before sold out. 

n, New York. 


ONE HUNDRED —, COON, = RABBIT 
Hound puppies and runn dogs. immer prices. 
Shipped on ae LAKE SHORE KENNELS, 
Himrod, N. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and young dogs 
ready to go right at work getting ges for 











list. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. 

AIREDALE PUPS and grown dogs on approval. 
None better. Registered stock. Booklet. E. G. 
CLOUGH, G New 








os LOT THOROUGHBRED Collie Pups now 





ady Spayed females and males. ARCADIA 
FARMS, Bally, Penna. 

PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS, _ cheap. Grown 
xt E. L. BRITTON FARM, RB. 1, Hudson, 





“FOX HOUND PUPS—10 weeks old, bitch deer 
trained, male pup $10, female $5. H. Haight Barker, 
= # 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


Pea! ame THE MAN WE WANT provided you 
he old American Agriculturist well 
et FF - about its great value 
. 7 y you handsomely to drive 
through your county in an auto or buggy selling 
new and renewal subscriptions. You can easily 
earn $40 to $75 weekly if you are a hustler. In 
case your county is already taken, we can give 
a other territory. Write for particulars a 
the best jobs are taken. Address H. Vv 
DERLEITI c/o American ‘Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 











venue, New York City. 
HERDSMAN WANTED—We raise pure bred 
Guernseys. Usually run from ten 9 sixteen on A. R. 


test. We are seeking a herdsman whose ———_ 
record on A. R. work and calf raising will stand the 
most searching investigation. To such a man we will 
make a very attractive propos position. Give full par- 
ticulars in your first letter which will be considered 
trictly confidential. Address HERDSMAN 

jean Agrigulturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York. 








DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young . with and — eapethnee, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need 
steady man, write tor. an order blank. Ours i an 2 
pg ee — and he mak 


charg JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 








BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR—$110 
to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 
time study. Splendid opportunities. — guar- 


anteed or money refunded. Write for booklet 
G-84. STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





U. 8. Gov ERNMENT jobs open to farmers. Men- 
women over 17, = 190 month. Steady work. Sure 


pay. Common ed ‘ucation sufficient. ine .-- 
free. ® “INSTITUTE, Dept D Roches- 
ter, } 





$35 WEEK. Learn while, earning. Boys—m be- 
come automobile experts. Write FRANKLIN INSTI. 
TUTE, Dept D-413, Rochester, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


FARM HANDS, Laborers, helpers, supplied oe 
number, providing the transportation Doe 
destination. INTERNATIONAL LABOR vAGENCY, 
153 Bowery, New York. “Established in 1907. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


“es dress designing. $35 a 
Sample lessons 
E-542, Rochester, 





WOMEN— 
week. Learn earn 
se eel INSTITUTE, = 





w yyy 4 apiltingsy designers. 
Earn $125 month. Sample free. Write FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D 835, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


HOUSE DRESSES, send $1 for 
dress. ECONOMY SALES CO., Bos 





sample house 
ton, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. 








utensils. Sample package free 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, 

HOSIERY, APRONS, House Dresses, White 
Goods, Rugs, Shopping Bags, Novelties, etc. Write 
for catalog. _ ae OMY SALES CO., Dept. 107, 
Boston, M 

AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet at plan is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer HO-RO-CO. 
177 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 








Be Sure to Sign Your Name 


If we could impress our subscrib- 
ers with the necessity for signing 
their names to all letters, a great 
many disappointments would be 
avoided. We want to serve our sub- 
scribers in the best way possible and 
we cannot give quick reply to a let- 
ter unless we know the name and 
address of the writer. Simply sign- 
ing initials does not help us, because 
we cannot search through the lists 
of thousands of names to find one 
which has the initials given at a cer- 





Your Chance to Win a Prize 


The Contest Editor offers three 
prizes of $5, $3 and $2 for the 
best letters from readers which 
answer the following: 


What do you like a in 

American 

What do you like a in 

American Agriculturist? 

The letters must not exceed 350 
words each, and they must cover 
both @f the questions. They must 
be specific, constructive and to 
the point. All letters postmarked 
May 25 will be considered. 

Talk with your friends, and be 
sure to get your letter in the mail 
before May 25. Address all cor- 
respondence to 
Contest Editor, 

American 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











JAain address. Don’t blame us if you 
receive no reply to a letter to which 
only your initials are affixed as a sig- 
nature. To be assured of a reply to 
your letter, we suggest you enclose 
your name label which is on every 
issue of American Agriculturist. 





* Paid Damage on Eggs 

I am very grateful and wish to thank you 
for the help you have given me in getting 
a settlement of my claim against the express 
company I received the express com- 
pany’s “Graft this morning to the amount 
of $43.76 for the two cases of eggs which 
were never received by the consignee. 
conditions with the ex ress company must 
have improved or the efficiency of the Service 
Bureau is such that this quick settlement 
was brought about. I am inclined to think 
that it is the latter.—Q[fesse Brink, Bradford 
county, Pa. 

After this shipment was traced 
through the express company, it was 
found that delivery had not been 
made. the claim was a just one 
we felt it shoul@ be adjusted and 
filed a claim for the amount due our 
subscriber. Of late the express com- 
panies have shown improvement in 
settling claims as they give them more 
attention and are more prompt in 
making settlement. Precaution should 
be used at all times to prepare goods 
well for shipment, as by doing so 
it will eliminate claims for damages. 





Don’t Go by the Moon—The con- 
dition of the land is a lot more im- 
portant than the condition of the 
moon around planting time. 


Manure saved is money saved. 
Spreading it as made is the best 
practice. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MODERN DAIRY FARM, located by 
State road, by school, 100 acres level land, 





depot, 
Tillable, 
large barns, silo, all modern, ice house, garage, poultry 
house, ete.; bounded on a trout brook. Large 12- 
room residence, wired for electric ligtits. Water and 
bath in house. Small orchard, appies, pea cherries, 
peaches, 2,000 strawberry plants Dianted. abe eave 
gus. Price, $8,500; clear title guaranteed. “Great 
opportunity for anyone. Come at M. 





rr 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW HARTT-PARR tractor, lutely right, 
demo. te; large case grain separa’ — 3S ~ a 
tank; er three-quarter ton automobile trailer, 
with cow rack. Offer these at bargain orton, wW.a 
WITHROW. Route Four, Syracuse, New York. 


BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMA’ CROCKERY, 
— Chinaware, Cookingware, y ~~ A. 

shipped direct rect. from factory to consumer. 

icul E. SWASEY & ©O., Portland, Maine. 

















once. 
HALLENBECK, Greendale-on-the-Hudson, Columb 
County, N. Y. 


$1000 SECURES 113-Actre Farm in rich dairy 

county; 14 cows yielding steady income included; 

only 1% miles depot an town; heavy cropping 

fields, 15-cow pasture, woodlot, fruit; 8-room 

~ ww “silo, stable, poultry house: to close estate 
$1, cash, easy terms. Deta 

Catalog 2) Bargains. FREE “STROUT 

te | AGENCY, Nassau st., New York City. 








LAND SEEKERS, ATTENTION a gee - 
awaits you near thriving city in- ‘ richten 20, 
40, 80-acre tracts. Clay loam soil, 
acre; $10 to $50 down, balance long time. 


National Bank Bui iding, 





MILK TICKETS—w. —_ eanais 
ge po Ah at a hs nar ee 
RAND PRINT SHOP. Tien Ny, POPE F 


50 NOTEHEADS, 100 white 
railed 31.00. Sampies print ing tree SUN. Moh Mobewk 








BEST ev og LADDERS made, 
foot, freight paid. A. L. FERBIS, Interlaken, ak 2 


HOUSEDRESS—Percale, $1; switches, 
MACK, Canton, N. ¥. Gs ow $3. EVA 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
Ontario. “ 











HAVE CASH BUYERS f ‘arms. 
Wil deal with owners ony. Give pM, and 
cash MORRIS PERKINS, Dept. D, 
Columbia, Mo. 





a By FARM AGENCY, Cana- 
N.Y. 
— > ‘or catalogue of Central New York 








mn ZARMS FOR ation 
arm bargain, CM DOUGLAS, Henne ot 
WANTED—To hear from owner of 

0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin, 22% % sale. 


HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow 
robes. Cow and sts tian 


a; le leather. Catalog on’ request 
or 680) . 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR 00.. Rochester NY. 





horse hide 
inte 
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URPLE SAGE 





By Zane Grey 

















iL 
Between loyalty fo the Morm 
which she has & cought from on faith 


to revere, and friendship for her Gentile 
friends, Jane Withersteen finds constant fric- 
tion in life. She has refused to marry 
Tull, @ leader in the church and in revenge 
he is taking from her all the things e 
holds most dear. First her cattle were stolen 
then her riders were taken from her and 
last of all the women of her household. Of 
all her friends only two remained faithful— 
Venters, a*former rider on her ranch, and 
Lassiter, a man who has come to Utah to 
= the man who wronged his sister, Millie 
rne. 

As this chapter opens, Venters has been 
away from the ranch for some time, hunting 
the cattle thieves. At the present time he 
is in hiding with Bess, a former member of 
the .robber band, a girl whom he has acci- 
dentally shot. He dare not return lest Bess’s 
hiding place be discovered by the robbers 
aud she be forced to return to Oldring’s 
gang. Lassiter is remaining at the ranch 
with Jane. Jane, herself, is treating Lassiter 
with great friendliness, hoping by winning 
his affection to keep him from doing injury 
to her Mormon friends. 


Chapter XVIII 


Jane’s meditations were disturbed 
by Lassiter’s soft, tinkling step in the 
court. Always he wore the clinking 
purs. Always he was in readiness to 
ide. She passed out and called him 
into the huge, dim hall. 


“TI think you'll be safer here. The 
court is too open,” she said. 
“I reckon,” replied Lassiter. ‘An’ 


it’s cooler here. The day’s sure 
muggy. Well, I went down to the vil- 
lage with Venters.” 


“Already! Where is he?” quer- 
ied Jane, in quick amaze. 
“He’s at the corrals. Blake’s 


helpin’ him get the burros an’ packs 
ready. That Blake is a good fel- 
low.” 
“Did—did Bern meet Tull?” 

“T guess he did,’’ answered Lassi- 
ter, and he laughed dryly. 

“Tell me! Oh, you exasperate me! 
You’re so cool, so calm! For Heav- 
en’s sake, tell me what happened!” 

“First time I’ve been in the vil- 
lage for weeks,” went on Lassiter, 
mildly. “I reckon there ‘ain’t been 
more of a show for a long time. 
Me an’ Venters walkin’ down the 
road! It was funny. I ain't sayin’ 
anybody was particular glad to see 
us. I’m not much thought of here- 
abouts, an’ Venters he sure looks 
like what you called him, a wild man. 
Well, there was some runnin’ of folks 
before we got to the stores. Then 
everybody vamoosed except some/sur- 
prised rustlers in front of a saloon. 
Venters went right in the stores an’ 
saloons, an’ of course I went along. 
I don’t know which tickled me the 
most—the actions of many fellers we 
met, or Venters’s nerve. Jane, I was 
downright glad to be along. You see 
that sort of thing is my element, an’ 
I've been away from it for a spell. 
But we didn’t find Tull in one of them 
places. Some Gentile feller at last 
told Venters he’d find Tull in that 
long buildin’ next to Parsons’s store. 
It’s a kind of meetin’-room; and sure 
enough, when we peeped in, it was 
half full of men. 


. ENTERS yelled: ‘Don’t anybody 

pull guns! We ain’t come for that!’ 
Then he tramped in, an’ I was some 
put to keep alongside him. There 
was a hard, scrapin’ sound of feet, 
a loud cry, an’ then some whisperin’, 
an’ after that stillness you could cut 
with a knife. Tull was there, an’ 
that fat party who once tried to 
throw a gun on me, an’ other im- 
portant-lookin’ men, an’ that little 
frog-legged feller who was with Tull 
the day I rode in here. I wish you 
could have seen their faces, ‘specially 
Tull’s an’ the fat party’s. But there 
ain’t no use of me tryin’ to tell you 
how they looked. 

“Well, Venters an’ I stood there in 
the middle of the room, with that 
batch of men all in front of us, an’ 
not a blamed one of them winked an 
eyelash or moved a finger. It was 
natural, of course, for me to notice 
many of them packed guns. That’s 
a way of mine, first noticin’ them 
things. Venters spoke up, an’ his 
voice sort of chilled an’ cut, an’ he 


told Tull he had a few things to say.” 

Here Lassiter paused while he 
turned his sombrero round and round, 
in his familiar habit, and his eyes 
had the look of a man seeing over 
again some thrilling spectacle, and 
under his red bronze there was strange 
animation. 

“Like a shot, then, Venters told 
Tull that the friendship between you 
an’ him was all over, an’ he was leav- 
ing your place. He said you'd both 
of you broken off in the hope of 
propitiatin’ your people, but you had- 
n’t changed your mind otherwise, an’ 
never would. 

“Next he spoke up for you. I ain’t 
goin’ to tell you what he said. Only 
—no other woman who ever lived ever 
had such tribute! You had a cham- 
pion, Jane, an’ never fear that those 
thick-skulled men don’t know you 
now. It couldn’t be otherwise. He 
spoke the ringin’, lightnin’ truth... . 
Then he accused Tull of the under- 
hand, miserable robbery of a helpless 
woman. He told Tull where the red 
herd was, of a deal made with Old- 
rin’, that Jerry Card had made the 
deal. I thought Tull was goin’ to 
drop, an’ that little frog-legged cuss, 
he looked some limp an’ white. But 
Venters’s voice would have kept any- 
body’s legs from bucklin’. I was 
stiff myself. He went on an’ called 
Tull—called him every bad name ever 
known to a rider, an’ then some. 
He cursed Tull. I never heard a man 
get such a cursin’. He laughed in 
scorn at the idea of Tull bein’ a 
minister. He said Tull an’ a few more 
dogs of hell builded their empire out 
of the hearts of such innocent an’ 
God-fearin’ women as Jane Wither- 
steen. He called Tull a binder of 
women, a callous beast who hid be- 
hind a mock mantle of righteousness 
—an’ the last an’ lowest coward on 
the face of the earth. To prey on 
weak women through their religion— 
that was the last unspeakable crime! 


“MMHEN he finished, an’ by this time 

he’d almost lost his voice. But his 
whisper was enough. ‘Tull,’ he said, 
‘she begged me not to draw on you 


~ 


to-day. She would pray for you if 
you burned her at the stake... . But 
listen!....I1I swear if you and I 
ever come face to face again, I'll kill 
you!’ 

“We backed out of the door then, 
an’ up the road. But nobody fol- 
lered us.” 

Jane found herself weeping passion- 
ately. She had not been conscious of 
it till Lassiter ended his story, and 
she experienced exquisite pain and re- 
lief in shedding tears. Long had her 
eyes been dry, her grief deep; long 
had her emotions been dumb. Las- 
siter’s story put her on the rack; the 
appalling nature of Venters’s act and 
speech had no parallel as an out- 
rage; it was worse than bloodshed. 
Men like Tull had been shot, but had 
one ever been so terribly denounced 
in public? Overmounting her horror, 
an uncontrollable, quivering passion 
shook her very soul. It was sheer 
human glory in the deed of a fearless 
man. It was hot, primitive instinct 
to live—to fight. It was a kind of 
mad joy in Venters’s chivalry. It 
was close to the wrath that had first 
shaken her in the beginning of this 
war waged upon her. 

“Well, well, Jane, don't take it that 
way,” said Lassiter, in evident dis- 
tress. “I had to tell you. There's 
some things a feller jest can’t keep. 
It’s strange you give up on hearin’ 
that, when all this long time you've 
been the gamest woman I ever seen. 
But I don’t know women. Mebbe 
there’s reason for you tocry. I know 
this—nothin’ ever rang in my soul an’ 
so filled it as what Venters did. I'd 
like to have done it, but—I’m only 
good for throwin’ a gun, an’ it seems 
you hate that. |. »: .. Well, I'll be goin’ 
now.” 

“‘Where ?” 

“Venters took Wrangle to the stable. 
The sorrel’s shy a shoe, an’ I’ve got 
to help hold the big devil an’ put on 
another.” 

“Tell Bern to come for the pack I 
want to give him—and— to say good- 
by,” called Jane, as Lassiter went out. 


ANE passed the rest of that day in 

a vain endeavor to decide what and 
what not to put in the pack for Ven- 
ters. This task was the last she 
would ever perform for him, and the 
gifts were the last she would ever 
make him. So she picked and chose 
and rejected, and chose again, and 
often paused in sad revery, and began 
gain, till at length she filled the pack. 

It was about sunset, and she and 
‘ay had finished supper and were sit- 
ting in the court, when Venters’s 
quick steps rang on the stones. She 
scarcely knew him, for he had 
changed the tattered garments, and 
she missed the dark beard and long 
hair. Still he was not the Venters of 





clothes. 


over to garments for small girls. 

Here are dozens of dresses, dain- 
ty organdies and dotted Swiss for 
best dresses and ginghams, crepes 
and cretonnes for everyday wear. 
At a first glance they seem vastly 
different,—there’s such a riot of 
color and variety of material, that 
no two seem alike. Yet, a closer 
inspection shows they are aston- 
ishingly similar in design. And 
that design is the one shown in 
the accompanying sketch. 

The lIfttle bloomers are shirred 
into a narrow band at the knee 


at the waist line. The dress has 
a plain front and back and set-in 
sleeves. The unusual note about 
the dress is the scalloped edge to 
the skirt and collar. This finish 
is made by cutting according to 
the dotted lines on the paper pat- 
tern and finishing the edge with a 
narrow binding of a contrasting 
color. 

Difficult as this finish looks, it’s 


cents extra and our NEW 8S 





Girl’s Dress ‘That is both Practical and, Becoming 


There’s a little shop in New York that specializes in children’s 
It has several departments, one for baby things, one for 
boys’ clothing and still another that sells nothing but hats. And up- 
stairs, separate from the other departments is one whole floor given 


and have an elastic band inserted - 





really quite simple when made by this method. 
the depth you wish the finished edge to be, allowing % inch extra 
for seams. Join the strips, sew to the right side of the garment, 
turn to the wrong side and slip-stitch to the first line of sewing. ~ 


Any wash material may be used, but the most popular materials 
are colored poplins, checked ginghams, crepes and pongees. The 4 
sash may be of black velvet or of a color to match the binding. 


The pattern can be had in sizes, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Price of 
pattern, 12 cents. Two-cent stamps are accepted but one-cent stamps 
are preferred by this office. Send your order to Am@rican Agricul- 
turist, Pattern Dept., 461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Send 10 


signs, a seven-lesson course in dressmaking and three pages of em- 
broidery design, will be included with the order. 


= seseu 


Cut bias strips twice 


CATALOGUE including 300 de- 
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old. As he came up the steps she felt 
rerself pointing to the pack, and heard 
herself speaking words that . were 
meaningless to her. He said good-by; 
he kissed her, released her, and turned 
away. His tall figure blurred in her 
sight, grew dim through dark, 
streaked vision, and then he vanished. 

Twilight fell around Withersteén 
House, and dusk and night. Little 
Fay slept; but Jane lay with strained, 
aching eyes. She heard the wind 
moaning in the cottonwoods and mice ' 
squeaking in the walls. The night 
was interminably long, yet she prayed 
to hold back the dawn. What would 
another day bring forth? The black- 
ness of her room seemed blacker for 
the sad, entering gray of morning 
light. She heard the chirp of awaken- 
ing birds, and fancied she caught a 
faint clatter of hoofs. Then low, dull, 
distant, throbbed a heavy gunshot. 
She had expected it, was waiting for 
it; nevertheless, an electric shock 
checked her heart, froze the very liv- 
ing fiber of her bones. That vise- 
like hold on her faculties apparently 
did not relax for a long time, and it 
Was a voice under her window that 
released her. 

“Jane! 
Lassiter. 

She answereu ow. 4 

“It’s all right. Venters got away. 
I thought mebbe you'd heard that 
shot, an’ I was worried some.” 

“What was it—who fired?” 

“Well—some fool feller tried to stop 
Venters out there in the sage—an’ he 
only stopped lead! . . I think it’ll 
be all right. I haven't seen or heard 
of any other fellers round. Venters 
"ll go through safe. An’, Jane, I’ve 
got Bells saddled, an’ I’m going to 
trail Venters. Mind, I won't show my- 
self unless he falls fould of somebody 
an’ needs me. I want to see if this 
place where he’s goin’ is safe for him. 
He says nobody can track him there. 
I never seen tle place yet I couldn’t 
track a man to. Now, Jane, you stay 
indoors while I’m gone, an’ keep 
close watch on Fay. Will you?” 

“Yes! Oh yes!” 

“An’ another thing, Jane,”’ he con- 
tinued, then paused for long—‘an- 
other thing—if you ain’t here when I 
come back—if you're .gone—don’'t 
fear, I'll trail you—lI’ll find you.” 

“My dear Lassiter, where could I be 
gone—as you put it?’’ asked Jane, in 
curious surprise. 

“I reckon you might be somewhere. 
Mebbe tied in an old barn—or cor- 
falled in some gulch—or chained in 
a cave! Milly Erne was—till she 
give in! Mebbe that’s news to you. 
Well, if you’re gone I'll hunt for you.” 

“No, Lassiter,” she replied, sadly 
and low. “If I’m gone just forget 
the unhappy woman whose blinded, 
selfish deceit you repaid with kind- 
ness and love.” 

She heard a deep, muttering curse, 
under his breath, and then the silvery 
tinkling of his spurs as he moved 
away. 


Jane!” softly called 


Jane entered upon the duties of that 
day with a settled, gloomy calm. Dis- 
aster hung in the dark clouds, in the 
shade, in the humid west wind. Blake 
when he reported, appeared without 
his usual cheer; and Jerd wore a 
harassed look of a worn and worried 
man. And when Judkins put in ap- 
pearance, riding a lame horse, and 
dismounted with the cramp of a 
rider, his dust-covered figure and his 
darkly grim, almost dazed expression 
told Jane of dire calamity. She had 
no need of words. 

“Miss Withersteen, I have to report 
—ioss of the—white herd,” said Jud- 
kinn, hoarsely. 

“Come, sit down; you look played 
out,” replied Jane, ‘solicitously. She 
brought him brandy and food, and 
while he partook of refreshments, of 
which he appeared badly in need, she 
asked no questions. 

“No one rider—could hev done 
more—Miss Withersteen,” he went on, 
presently. 

“Judkins, don’t be distressed. You've 
done more than any other rider. I've 
long expected to lose the white herd. 
It’s no surprise. It’s in line with 
other things that are happening. I’m 
grateful for your service.” 

“Miss Withersteen, I knew how 
you'd take it. But if anythin’, that 
makes it harder to tell. You see, a 
feller wants to do so much fer you, 
an’ I’d got fond of my job. We hed 
the herd a ways off to the north of the 
break in the valley. There was a big 
level an’ pools of water an’ tip-top 
browse. But the cattle was in a high 
nervous condition. Wild—as wild as 
antelope! You see, they’d been so 
scared they never slept. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to tell you of the many tricks 
that were pulled off out there in the 
sage. But there wasnt a day fer 
weeks thet the herd Gidn’t get started 
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DON’T Miss 
These Money 
Saving Magazine 


BARGAINS! 


All subscriptions will be extended 
from present expiration dates. 
Subscriptions may be sent to dif- 
ferent addresses if desired, and 
may be new or renewal. Postage 
free except on foreign and Cana- 
dian orders. All subscriptions are 
for one year unless otherwise 
stated. Lowest prices will be 
quoted on any list of magazines. 





Pictorial Review, $1.50) Al! three 


One Year 


People’s Home Jour. $1.25 for enly 
Am. Agriculturist 1 yr $1) $2.20 
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American Agriculturist 
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Riders of the Purple Sage 


torun. We allus managed to ride em 
close an’ drive ‘em back an’ keep ‘em 
bunched. Honest, Miss Withersteen, 
them steers was thin. They was thin 
when water and grass was eévery- 
where, Thin at this season—thet’ll 
tell you how your steers. was pestered. 
Strange now, Miss Withersteen, when 
the stampede did come it was from 
natural cause—jest a whirlin’ devil 
of dust. You've seen the like often. 
An’ this wasn’t no big whirl, fer the 
dust was most settled. It had dried 
out in a little swale, an’ ordinarily no 
steer would ever hev run fer it. But 
the herd was nervous an’ wild. An’ 
jest as Lassiter said, when that bunch 
of white steers got to movin’ they 
was as bad as buffalo. I’ve seen some 
buffalo stampedes back in Nebraska, 
an’ this bolt of the steers was the 
same kind. 

“I tried to mill the herd jest as 
Lassiter did. But I wasn’t equal to 
it, Miss Withersteen. I don’t believe 
the rider lives who could hev turned 
thet herd. We kept along of the herd 
fer miles, an’ more’n one of my boys 
tried to get the steers a-millin’. It 
wasn’t no use. We got off’ level 
ground, goin’ down, an’ then the steers 
ran somethin’ flerce. We left the little 
gullies an’ washes level-full of dead 
steers. Finally I saw the herd was 
makin’ to pass a kind of low pocket 
between ridges. There was a hog- 
back—as we used to call ’em—a pile 
of rocks stickin’ up, an’ I saw the 
herd was goin’ to split round it, or 
swing out to the left. An’ I wanted 
‘em to go to the right so mebbe we'd 
be able to drive ’em into the pocket. 
So, with all my boys except three, I 
rode hard to turn the herd a little to 
the right We couldn’t budge ’em. 
They went on an’ split round the 
rocks, an’ the most of ’em was turned 
sharp to the left by a deep wash we 
hedn’t seen—hed no chance to see. 

“The other three boys—Jimmy Vail, 
Joe Wills, an’ thet little Cairns boy— 
a nervy kid! they, with Cairns leadin’, 
tried to buck thet herd round to the 
pocket. It was a wild, fool idee. I 
couldn’t do nothin’. The boys got 
hemmed in between the steers an’ the 
wash—thet they hedn’t no chance to 
see, either. Vail an’ Wills was run 
down right before our eyes. An’ 
Cairns, who rode a fine hoss, he did 
some ridin’ I never seen equaled, an’ 
would hev beat the steers if there’d 
been any room to runin. I was high 
up an’ could see how the steers kept 
spillin’ by two’s an’ three’s over into 
the wash. Cairns put his hoss to a 
place thet was too wide fer any hoss, 
an’ broke his neck an’ the hoss’s too. 
We found that out after, an ‘as fer 
Vail an’ Wills—two thousand steers 
ran over the poor boys. There wasn’t 
much left to pack home fer burying! 

. An’, Miss Withersteen, thet all 
happened yesterday, an’ I believe, if 
the white herd didn’t run over the 
wall of the Pass, it’s runnin’ yet. 


N the morning of the second day 

after Judkins’ recital during which 
time Jane remained indoors a prey to 
regret and sorrow for the boy riders, 
and a new and now strangely insistent 
fear for her own ‘person, she again 
heard what she had missed more 
than she dared honestly confess—the 
soft, jingling step of Lassiter. Al- 
most overwhelming relief surged 
through her, a feeling as akin to joy 
as any she could have been capable 
of in those gloomy hours of shadow, 
and one that suddenly stunned her 
with the significance of what Lassiter 
had come to mean to her. She had 
begged him, for his own sake, to leave 
Cottonwoods. She might yet beg that, 
if her weakening courage. permitted 
her to dare absolute loneliness and 
helplessness, but she realized now 
that if she were left alone her life 
would become one long, hideous night- 
mare. 

When his soft steps clinked into the 
hall, in answer to her greeting, and 
his tall, black-garbed form filled the 
door, she* felt an inexpressible sense 
of immediate safety. In his presence 
she lost her fear of the dim passage- 
ways of Withersteen House and of 
every sound. Always it had been 
that, when he entered the court or 
the hall, she had experienced a dis- 
tinctly sickening but gradually lessen- 
ing shock at sight of the huge black 
guns swinging at his sides. This time 
the sickening shock again visited her, 
it was, however, because a revealing 
flash of thought told her that it was 
not alone Lassiter who was thrillingly 
welcome, but alsé his fatal weapons. 
They meant so much. How she ‘had 
fallen—how broken and spiritless must 
she be—to have still the same old 
horror of Lassiter’s guns and his 
name, yet feel somehow a cold, 
shrinking protection in their law and 
might and use. 


“Did you trail. Venters—find his 
wonderful valley?” she asked, eager- 


“Yes, an’ I reckon it’s sure 2 won- 
derful place.” 

“Is he safe there?” 

“That’s been botherin’ me some. I 
tracked him an’ part of the trail was 
the hardest I ever tackled. Mebbe 
there’s a rustler or somebody in this 
country who's as good at trackin’ as 
Iam. If that’s so Venters ain't safe.” 

“Well—tell me all about Bern and 
his valley.” 

To Jane’s surprise Lassiter showed 
disinclination for further talk about 
his trip. He appeared to be ex- 
tremely fatigued. Jane refiected that 
one hundred and twenty miles, with 
probably a great deal of climbing on 
foot, all in three days, was enough to 
tire any rider. Moreover, it presently 
developed that Lassiter had returned 
in a mood of singular sadness and 
preoccupation. She put it down to a 
moodiness over the loss of her white 
herd and the now precarious condi- 
tion of her fortune. 

Several days passed, and, as noth- 
ing happened, Jane’s spirits began to 
brighten. Once in her musings she 
thought that this tendency bf hers to 
rebound was as sad as it was futile. 
Meanwhile, she had resumed her 
walks through the grove with little 
Fay. 

One morning she went as far as the 
sage. She had not seen the slope 
since the beginning of the rains, and 
now it bloomed a rich deep purple. 
There was a high wind blowing, and 
‘the sage tossed and waved and colored 
beautifully from light to dark. Clouds 
scudded across the sky and their 
shadows sailed darkly down the sunny 


slope. 


Upon her return toward the house 
she went by the lane to the stables, 
and she had scarcely entered the 
great open space with its corrals and 
sheds when she saw Lassiter hurried- 
ly approaching. Fay broke from her 
and, running to a corral fence, began 
to pat and pull the long, hanging ears 
of a drowsy burro. 

One look at Lassiter armed her for 
a blow. F 

Without a word he led her across 
the wide yard to the rise of the 
ground upon which the stable stood. 

“Jane—look!” he said, and pointed 


to the ground. 


ANE glanced down, and again, and 

upon steadier vision made out 
splotches. of blood on the stones, and 
broad, smooth marks in the dust, 
leading out toward the sage. 

“What made these?” she asked. 

“I reckon somebody has dragged 
dead or wounded men out to where 
there was hosses in the sage.” 

“Dead—or—wounded—men!” 

“I reckon—Jane, are ~ou strong? 
Can you bear up?” 

His hands were gently “alding hers, 
and his eyes—suddenly she could no 
longer look into them. “Strong?” she 
echoed, trembling. “I—TI will be.” 

Upon. the stone-flag drive, nicked 
with the marks made by the iron- 
shod hoofs of her racers, Lassiter led 
her, his grasp ever growing firmer. 

“Where's Blake—and—and Jerd?” 
she asked, haltingly. 

‘I don’t know where Jerd is. Bolted, 
most likely,” replied Lassiter, as he 
took her through the stone door. 
“But Blake—poor Blake! He’s gone 
forever! . . . Be prepared, Jane.” 

With a cold prickling of her skin, 
with a queer thrumming in her ears, 
with fixed and staring eyes, Jane saw 
a gun lying at her feet with chamber 
swung and empty, and discharged 
shells scattered near. 

Outstretched upon the stable floor 
lay Blake, ghastly white—dead—one 
hand clutching a gun and the other 
twisted in his bloody blouse. 

“Whoever the thieves were, whether 
your people or rustlers—Blake killed 
some of them!” said Lassiter. 

“Thieves?” whispered Jane. 

“TI reckon. Hoss-thieves!. . . Look!” 
Lassiter waved his hand toward the 
stalls. 

The first stall—Bell’s stall—was 
empty. All the stalls were empty. 
No racer whinnied and stamped greet- 
ing to her. Night was gone! Black 
Star was gone! 


S Lassiter had reported to Jane, 
Venters “went through” safely, 
and after a toilsome journey reached 
the peaceful shelter of Surprise Val- 
ley. When finally he lay wearily 
down under the silver spruces, rest- 


ing from the strain of dragging packs — 


and burros up the slope and through 
the entrance to Surprise Valley, he 
had leisure to think, and a great deal 
of the time went in regretting that he 
had not been frank with his’ loyal 
friend, Jane Withersteen. 

But, he kept continually recalling, 
when he had stood mara face to fare 
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with her and had been shocked at the 
change in her and had heard the de- 
tails of her adversity, he had not had 
the heart to tell her of the closer in- 
terest which had entered into his life., 
He had not lied; yet he had kept, 
silence. P| 

Bess was in transports over ~ the) 
stores of supplies and the outfit he, 
had packed from Cottonwoods. He 
had certainly brought a hundred times 
more than he had gone for; enough, 
surely, for years, perhaps to make 
permanent home in the valley.« He 
saw no reason why he need ever leave 
there again. 

After a day of res. he recovered 
his strength and shared Bess’s pleas- 
ure in rummaging over the endless, 
packs, and began to plan for the fu-| 
ture. And in this planning, his trip 
to Cottonwoods, with its revived hate 
of Tull and consequent unleashing of 
fierce passions, soon faded out of mind. 
By slower degrees his friendship for 
Jane Withersteen and his contrition 
drifted from the active preoccupation 
of his present thought to a place in 
memory, with more and more infre- 
quent recalls. 

And as far as the state of his mind 
was concerned, upon the second day 
after his return, the valley, with ite 
golden hues and purple shades, the 
speaking west wind and the cool, sil- 
ent night, and Bess’s watching eyes 
with their wonderful light, so wrought 
upon Venters that he might never 
have left them at all. 

That very afternoon he set to work. 
Only one thing hindered him upon be- 
ginning, though it in no wise checked 
his delight, and that was that in the 
multiplicity of tasks planned to make 
a@ paradise out of the valley he could 
not choose the one with which to be- 
gin. He had to grow into the habit of 
passing from one dreamy pleasure to 
another, like a bee going from flower 
to flower in the valley, and he found 
this wandering habit likely to extend 
to his labors. Nevertheless, he made 
a start. i 

At the outset he discovered Bess to 
be both a considerable help in some 
Ways and a very great hindrance in 
others. Her excitement and joy were 
spurs, inspirations; but she was utterly 
impracticable in her ideas, and she 
flitted from one plan to another with 
bewildering vacillation. Moreover, he 
fancied that she grew more eager, 
youthful, and sweet; and he marked 
that it was far easier to watch her and 
listen to her than it was to work. 
Therefore he gave her tasks that ne- 
cessitated her going often to the cave 
where he had stored his packs. 

Upon the last of these trips, when 
he was some distance down the ter- 
race and out of sight of camp, he 
heard a scream, and then the sharp 
barking of the dogs. 

For an instant he straightened up, 
amazed. Danger for her had been 
absolutely out of his mind. She had 
seen a rattlesnake—or a wildcat. Still 
she would not have been likely to 
scream at sight of either; and the 
barking of the dogs was ominous. 
Dropping his work, he dashed back 
along the terrace. Upon breaking 
through a clump of aspens he saw 
the dark form of a man in the camp. 
Cold, then hot, Venters burst into 
frenzied speed to reach his guns. 


(To be continued) 
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* Removing Match Marks 

Please tell me in your _ how to remove 
match marks on paint.— = B. F. Gonauk, 
New York. 

Marks that have been made on paint 
with matches can be removed by rub- 
bing first, with a slice of lemon, then 
with whiting, and washing with soap 
and water. 


Cleaning Marble 
Be 7m know how I can clean an old marble- 
topped table? Will you print the answer on 
ao household page?—[Mrs. Geo. Remsen, 
ennsyl vania. 

To two parts of common baking- 
soda, add one part pumice-stone and 
one part fine salt. Mix thoroughly, 
put through a coarse sieve and add a 
little cold water; then rub the mix- 
ture over the marble and scrub the 
spots carefully. Wash with a strong 
solution of salt and water, rinse with 
clear water and wipe dry with a soft 
cloth. 


Removing Stain from Bottles 


I have a glass water bottle that is badly 
stained by water that has ag he left standing 
in it for several months. ow, how 
to remove it? I have tried shot—{Mrs. P. . Ve 
Burnett, New: Jersey. 

If you have tried shot and it did not 
give the desired result, you might try 
this method. Half fill the bottle with 
soapy water, to which a little fine 
sand has been added. Shake until the 
stain is removed and rinse with clear 
water. 
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Household Department 
Helps and Inspirations for the Home 
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Re-modeling in a New Way 


HILDA RICHMOND 

Building new additions to old farm 
houses is quite a common thing, but 
making over farm houses into smaller 
buildings is not so well known. How- 
ever, it is an idea that is gaining a 
foothold in some sections of the 
country, and is on the whole a most 
sensible idea. Some forty -or more 
years ago it was the custom to build 
very large brick or frame houses for 
the farm, many .of them having a 
dozen or more rooms, to say nothing 
of numerous additions and wings. A 
wood house, coal house, summer 
kitchen, smoke house, well house, 
milk room—all these were thought 
necessary additions to the main part 
of the house. 

Many farmers who are planning to 
remodel their homes, could profitably 
tear away several patchwork addi- 
tions to their houses. One well-to-do 
farmer in our neighborhood removed 
almost half of his house and con- 
verted it into a tenant house. The 
coal, wood, fruit, vegetables and other 
things were assembled in the base- 
ment where a laundry was installed. 
This arrangement left no exeuse for 
the wash house, summer kitchen and 
three extra porches. The basement 
needs only half the attention that up- 
stairs rooms require and the men’s 
washroom, the place for old clothes, 
the drying space, were arranged for 
in this way. 

The tearing away of old porches 
and the closing of useless outside 
doors is another new idea in making 
country houses more habitable. 
Many of the old fashioned houses had 
as many as six outside doors, which 
could be closed and windows substi- 
tuted. A seven-room house that was 
seven rooms long from kitchen to 
parlor, was recently cut in half by its 
owner and modern conveniences in- 
stalled in the front section. Nobody 
but a woman who has traveled hund- 
reds of useless miles each year can 
understand what it meant to the 
tired mistress of the rambling struct- 
ure to find her duties so decidedly 
lessened by this new arrangement. 

Even the sacred upstairs “spare 
bedrooms” are being’ eliminated. 
From one house needing a new roof, 
three useless bedrooms were removed. 
The sloping roof resulting improved 
the appearance of the house. 

If your house is a perfect ark with 
a cluster of outgrown decaying build- 
ings behind it and additions that are 
no longer needed try carving off the 
decayed portions. Do not worry lest 
“some day” you may need more space. 
The money you save now will take 
eare of the extra rooms you think 
you may need, and which more than 
likely will never be required. 


More Rhubarb Recipes 
Rhubarb Float 

To one quart cooked and sweetened 
rhubarb, add 2 tablespoons cornstorch 
made smooth in cold water. Cook till 
thick. When cold pour in a glass dish 
and drop whipped cream on it by 
tablespoonful. The pink and white 
made a pretty combination. 

Rhubarb and Cherry Jam 

To 1 quart chopped rhubarb add 2 
quarts seeded cherries and 2 quarts 
sugar. Cook slowly until thick, cook- 
ing only a small portion at a time. 

Raspberry and Rhubarb Jam 

2 qts. rhubarb 5 cups sugar 
1 qt. raspberries 2 oranges, ead and rind 

Cook slowly until it jellies. This is 
delicious. Seal in small jars.—[Mrs. 
George Gray, New York. 





Cooking for Company 

What do you cook when you have 
guests from the city? Do you worry 
and fret and stew mentally trying to 
have something extr.. nice? Nine 
times out of ten your guests would 
like nothing better than the very 
things that seem common to you. Es- 
pecially is this true if you have guests 
from the city. 

They will especially enjoy country 
ham and they will eat nice fried or 
boiled shoulder, if not too fat, and 
call it ham. And your fresh bread! 
If your city guests do not bake, how 
they will enjoy the good old-fashioned 
home-made bread. Sometimes I serve 
fresh buns for breakfast but in that 
case I make the dough the previous 
night. 





One city friend tells me that all my 
baked things taste better than hers 
and she is quite a cook. She attrib- 
utes it to my coal range. She thinks 
I can bake things more slowly than if 
I used a gas stove. So I bake rice and 
milk for her adding a few raisins and 
perhaps a bit of maple syrup when it 
is done. Another friend likes baked 
potatoes better than anything I can 
give her. She can get them at any 
restaurant, but does not get country 
butter at the same ime. I cut the 
potatoes criss-cross when I take them 
from the oven, insert a sprig of parsley 
and serve on individual plates. We 
pass a butter plate with one-half 
pound or so onit. It is a real treat to 
gaze upon it after you have had lots 
of restaurant-size cubes of butter or 
oleo. . 
Tomatoes with real cream, home 
made bread, cottage cheese, dough- 
nuts—all these things appeal to your 
guests. The thing that is common to 
you is usually novel to them so you 
need not go far out of your way to 
cook acceptably for your friends.— 
[Mrs. Roy Frederick, Leetonia, Ohio. 





Saving Unnecessary Cleaning 
EMMA GARY WALLACE 

My kitchen has a hardwood floor, 
and while it looks very well, I find it 
very hard to keep clean. Rugs are 
not especially practical or sanitary in 
the average rural kitchen, and so I 
have solved my problem and saved 
myself much strength and labor in 
the following manner: 

From a hotse furnishing store, I 
purchased several pieces of the best 
grade of linoleum. These were all of 
the same pattern but had been left 
from the fitting of various rooms. 
These pieces I had neatly bound with 
@ narrow finished metal binding which 
comes for this purpose. 

Then I placed a linoleum rug 
wherever I stood most, and where 
the floor was inclined to become most 
soiled. One was placed in front of 
my sink; a good-sized one by the 
side of the stove; and one in an outer 
room in front of the refrigerator. 

It is only a moment’s work to wipe 
up the linoleum with a damp mop, 
and the actual task of mopping the 
entire floor has been cut down two- 
thirds. At the same time, the kitchen 
presents a clean and cheerful look, 
and the metal binding prevents the 
edges $f the linoleum from fraying 
and breaking. 
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Water Young Plants Often 

Plants need plenty of moisture 
throughout the first growing season, 
soon following transplanting, says 
Professor M. A. Blake of the New 
Jersey agricultural college. Plants 
are sometimes transplanted just be- 
fore a light rain. It is taken for 
granted that the rain has supplied 
them with sufficient moisture, when 
in fact only the surface of the soil 
has been moistened and the roots have 
received no water at all. 

Plants may also start to grow well 
during the first week after trans- 
planting, while the weather is. moist 
and fairly cool and then die suddenly 
when a few hot, dry days come later. 
If you wish to have the flowers thrive 
during the first season, see that they 
do not suffer from lack of water at 
any time. 








Household Helps 


Boiling the clothes line before it is 
used keeps it from stretching and 
shrinking. 

Pushing the wood box to the door to 
be filled keeps dirt-out of the kitchen; 
Legs and casters on it turn the trick 
and do away with stooping. 

Bread flour sifted several times will 
do for pastry and cakes. Two table- 
spoons of cornstarch in each cup of 
bread flour makes it more like pastry 
flour. 

In making peanut butter sand- 
wiches spread a layer of jelly over the 
peanut butter. This not only gives 
them a delicious flavor but makes 
them moist. 

A piece of twine or fine wire will 
make a clean cut through a cake of 
laundry soap. 

One measuring cup for liquids and 
another for dry ingredients saves time 
and materials for the cook. 



















NEW Perfection stove 
is more convenient 
andreliablethe yearround 
than 4nycoal range. There 
is no wood or coal to carry 
and no litter to clean up 
when you use a New Per- 
fection. It does away with 
a large part of the drudg- 
ery that ordinarily goes 
with every kitchen. : 


STANDARD | 
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‘26 Broadway “ . 





Cooking made easier and 
more economical 


IL,CO._ OF NEW YORK 


NEW PERFECTION 
Oil Cook Stoves [ 


And you burn the New 
Perfection only while you 
are actually using it. 


You can put it out, and 
save fuel, as quickly as 
you can light it—in an 
instant! / 


Over 4,000,000 New 
Perfections in use today 
the world over. 
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| Easily Obtainable 


As “White House” Coffee 


is a 


staple product and very easily ob- 
tainable by any grocer. we feel 


assured 


that your dealer will be 


very glad to comply with your re- 
quest for it. 


§-3-&5 Ib. Cartons only 
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The HOME RADIO 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


At last! A simple explanation of the 
making and use of a home radio outfit. 
Every step in construction is carefully 
directed and illustrated with numerous 
working diagrams. Get your cépy to- 
day. A cloth bound book. Postpaid 
75c. The Broadcasting Guide 25c. 


RADIO EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
200 (A) 5th Ave., R-416, New York City 











WIRELESS TELEPHONE PATTERNS 


NOW ONLY 75 CENTS 
simla bal can make his own receiving sct from these 
completes si 












New list of broadcasting stations, elving wave lengths, 
approximate range for 25 cents 

HUDSON P.SHULTS Dept.8. Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Reference: Valley Stream National Bank. Agents wanted 
What do you want to know 


about Radio? Hook-ups,dia- 

grams, la code-wor' yy: testing instruments, use 
of equ wn Se beesies oh to know fully ‘explained and an- 
gwered In the Quiz edition’ j— ready. Read this wonder- 
ful book for the ‘best way ent, instruments--or te 
spare | fer Government uA I for Operator 4 y-- etc. , ete. 

y aaedie 00. Money-back guarantee. Send for it teday. 
i Dept. 1003, Washington, D. e 


parts and supplies, complete 
sets. Send 15¢ for catalogue. 
RADIO TESTING STATION 


Dept. A. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Rupture 
is Dangerous! 

















Instant Relief; Many Cures 
Reported; Full Directions 
And Sample 
SENT FREE 


Just because you have been ruptured for 
years and have tried all kinds of bungling 
trusses and appliances, salves, liniments 
and plasters without satisfactory results, 
uo not think you have to stay in this dan- 
gerous condition. 

You may have instant, blessed relief and, 
complete re 


as scores of others report, 


covery by the use of this simple, inex- 
pensive discovery. 
Send no money. To prove that my 


famous Sponge Rubber Rupture Pad does 
ve ver Rupture, even in its worst forms, 

will send a sample absolutely free to any 
Sennen person, in a plain sealed pack- 
age. Possibly you are wondering whether 
this can be true. Stop it. The test is free 
and surely the test will tell. Cut out this 
notice and hand it to a ruptured friend 
or send it with your name and address to 


E. H. Scott, Hernia Expert, 527 C. Scott 
Bldg., re Ohio, and you will quickly 
receive a sample Sponge Rubber Pad with 


full directions. No obligation to purchase 
Don't let Rupture handicap you in the 
battle of life, but make this test today. 














| Our Boys: and Girls | 











A Contributed Puzzle 


My friend (a city in southern Ne- 
braska) and I went walking one day 
and as we were going through the (a 
lake in Southern Canada) a (river in 
Idaho) went through the leaves at our 
feet. Then my friend’s brother (a 
city in Arizona) came and killed it and 
then we went to my sister (a city in 
western Nevada). We had some music 
from her (a city in southwestern 
Colorado) phonograph. We started 
back home but on the way we went to 
(a park in northern Wyoming) and 
there we saw a (river in northern 
British Columbia) bear. After that 


Geneva's father came and took us to’ 


(a city in eastern Tennessee). As we 
were going on we saw (a city in south- 
ern Nebraska) so we did not go home 
then, we thought it would be a nice 
day tomorow but it was a (river in 
northern Minnesota).—[Dorothy Mar- 
quit, Pennsylvania. 


Junior News 
Chemung Co—Chemung county 
winners in the various phases of junior 
extension work are gnnually treated 


to a trip to the national capital. This 
year’s group, under the leadership 
of County Junior Extension Leader 
Stanley, made the visit during the 


week of April 10, the spring vacation 
period in school. The Washington of- 
fice in charge of club work co-oper- 
ated with Mr. Stanley in entertaining 
the boys and girls. 


The generosity of an old Achieve- 
ment’ club worker, now grown up, 
makes possible these annual trips. 


Visits to the state capital and to the 
state college are included for cham- 
pions of lesser degree. 


Chautauqua Co.—Milton Schafer, 
supervisor for Dunkirk and Fredonia 
in Chautauqua county, expects to have 
about 250 poultry project workers, as 
well as several hundred gardeners. One 
of his workers of last year was award- 
ed a N. Y. state Bankers’ association 
scholarship for the Cornell winter 
course on the basis of his fine project 
work and knowledge concerning it. 


Delaware county—The young folks 
of Delaware county are learning what 
junior extension work really is and 
how it is conducted. Reports indicate 
that much interest is being manifested 
by well-attended meetings, in spite of 
inclement weather. 


Rensselaer Co.—W. C. Krum, of Cor- 
nell, was in this county Apr. 24, giving 
poultry lectures for club members. 
Aside from the actual poultry infor- 
mation which Mr. Krum brings, he 
also has a very interesting, set of 
lantern slides with which he illustrates 
his lectures. Boys and girls, who have 
once heard him, always want to hear 
him again. 





What project work are you doing? 

Write the Boys’ and Girls’ Editor, care of 

imerican Agriculturist telling of your 
“achievement.” 











Flowers around the yard add great- 
ly to its appearance, but put them 
around, not in the middle. Open 
spaces make the lawn look larger. 

7. 
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Great Opportunites in 
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® historic scene of early cuthemant 

2 Provinces of Nova Scotia, ioe Brunswick, and Prince Edward 

~~ Island—may today be the land of opportunity for which you have 

i, =. been looking. Lying out into the Atlantic, close to the biggest 

Bis: marketsin America,nearerto Europe than anyportin the U.S. they 
Offer Special Advantages t to the Farmer 


and market gardener. Lantos goa oemune ertility, 


301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


a 
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Answers to Puzzles 
The answers to the tree puzzle on 
the boys’ and girls’ page in the issue 
of April 29, are— 


1. pine 6. sumac 
2. ash 7. beech 
3. aspen 8. maple 
4. oak 9. poplar 
5. elm 10. fir 


Thirty-three boys and fourteen girls 
sent in answers to this puzzle but the 
second one Anagramic American re- 
ceived only seventeen answers from 


boys and eight from girls. The 
answers are given below. Let’s try 
again. 

1. Adams 5. Paul Revere 

2. Washington 6. Longfellow 

3. Bryant 7. Standish 

4. Jefferson 8. Edison 





Cheer Up 


Why don’t you smile a little bit? 
I know you're docling blue, 
But when you look at me like that 
You make me gloomy, too. 


I know, of course, it’s very hard, 
When things are really black, 

But you are not the only one 
With troubles in your pack. 


There’s not a soul that you may mect 
But has some secret care; 

Suppose they all behaved like you! 
Life would be hard to bear— 


If every face was dark with frowns, 
If not an eye was bright, 

If every mouth just dropped ‘and drooped 
From morning until night. 


So, turn the corners up a bit; 
If Fate’s unkind, deny her 

The chance of scoring over you 
She yields, if you defy her. 
—[Erie Co. Farm and Home News. 


t 


"23-25 Jay Street 
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HAY- 


W.D. POWER & CO, 601 W. 33ru &., New York 

We are the largest handlers of hay in 
Greater- New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of, don’t overlook us. R.R. permits 
sent on request, 


HAY & PRODUCE 


For Best Results Ship to 
Chelsea Hay & Grain Co, Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


2371 First Avonue New York City 
Ref Chelsea Exch Bank, © ial Agencies 


“HAY WANTED” 


We handle all grades of hay and straw. If 
do not care a consign, will purchase outr 


GEORGE E. vas VORST, INC. 
21-22 N. Y. Hay Exchange, N. Y. City 














you 
ight. 














Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. Wilson Ce. 
520 Washington St. New York 


EGGS wre 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 
SO DUCK EGcs 


for the seiet mate we have been over 40 years 
building up. 4 carefully graded and S yeane stock. 
We buy or handle on commiss 


EO. M. girtgmnouss & Co. 
nded Commission Me: ts 
New Yerk City 























Wholesale Markets 


tket reports on this page outline con- 
yA several oe before 


ress. Of course, y 
not take account = — changes in market 
prices. The repo rket conditions 
should be considered ‘aa pally as giving 
the general trend and underlying influences 
on the various commodities. 




















Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF AIN 
STANDARD —— WITH “COMPARISONS 


Oats 
1922. mega 1922" 7921 1922 1921 


Chicago 1.41% 1.43 .68% .61-3/8 42% .38 
New York 1.54 1.66 .80% .82% .49 -50 


Liberal deliveries of wheat, corn and 
oats on May contracts-in Chicago gave 
strength to the position of all grains and 
export buying also was on a liberal scale. 
The foreign wheat situation generally was 
firm. Private reports on the «crop condi- 
tion showed 39,165,000 acres, after the de- 
duction of abandoned acreage, and an 81.7 
per cent estimate or 583,000,000 bu. The 
last government report indicated a yield 
of 573,000,000 bu, The decrease in the 
visible supply in the United States was 
only 213,000 bu but the Canadian visible 
decrease was 2,632,000 bu. 

Corn also was firm on a Socreate of the 
visible supply of about —- u- with 
the total amount 35,564,000 bu against 
33,018,000 bu at the same time last year. 
It is expected that exports of corn in the 
fiscal year ending June 1, will break the 
record; in the nine months ending last 
March 135,000,000 bu were exported against 


~ 36,000,000 bu at the same time last year. 


It is estimated that over $150,000,000 worth 
of corn and its products will be exported 
during the fiscal year. The agricultural 
department puts the total value of all 
cereals produced in the United States at 
$2,563,000,000, corn alone pee valued at 
$1, "303,000,000: wheat $737,000,000. 

At New, York No 2 hard winter wees 
sold $1.54 ‘bu; 2 mixed durum $1.48%; No 
2 corn white and yellow 8044¢; mixed tise: 

2 white oats 49c; export rye $1.19; malt- 
ing barley 76@80c 

At Chicago No 2 spring wheat sold 
$1. 41% : No 2 white corn 63063 U, yellow 

L@bsc: No 2 white oats 40@42i¢e; rye 
$1. 0814 : barley 62@72c. 

At New York mill feed was slightly 
easier with prices somewhat irregular. 


City feed bran and middlings sold $33.50 
per 100-Ibs; western spring bran y - 
=; standard middlings $30.60@32; oat 


eed $14: rye middlings $27.50; cottonseed 
oil meal $51@52.75; linseed oil meal $55. 


General Markets 


Apples—At New York barreled stock oe. 
tinued firm and best Baldwins sold $8@ 


bbl; fair to good $6.50@7.75: mascets Cs. 
@7; Ben Davis $5@6; Spy $7@10 
Beans and Peas—At New York the 


market on domestic stock was fairly ac- 
tive, with little change in prices. About 
3500 bags of foreign beans arrived early in 
the month and sold for export at $4@#4.25 





SWINE BREEDERS 





BALFOUR BROTHERS 


BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washingten St., New York 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


We will get you full market prices. Try us 
with a shipment; send for stencils. 


EG NEARBY WHITE 





AND BROWN 


TS POULTRY AND pageese oAn ves 
looking for a strictly re house 
to you need look a, — 1 than 


Steers & Menke 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


W. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
Established 1883 





Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 
46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 








FANCY ECCS WANTED 
Grose Sem: che Ps. Butter. Give us a 


We have handled eggs from the Pa. State col- 
em for a considerable period with entire satis- 


H. WITTNER 


318 Creenwich St. New York 














EGGS WANTED 


we ed, Whites and B: 
ell pack wav f+ = an rowns 


Lewis  & Sandbank 


or ha a ag —— 


de St., New 
REFS. rteNwicn BANK: com “AGENCIES” 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
Td R.‘BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merc! ants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 


We Handle Everything Alive 


All kinds LA ag Live 5 ie 
Pigeons, Rabbi Guine ~4 
Sheep, Teed Goats, ids. 

We have @ year-round trade in these. a by ex 
press; no shipment too large or 
Krakaur Poultry Co. | Co. 

BONDED COMMISSION 
W.. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
Members American Poultry Assn. 











REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
' HIGHWOOD STRAIN 
of DIRECT HARPENDING “BREEDING 
Sires = Dams of Highwood Rival Type 
’ Typy Vigorous Young For Sale 
Louis D. *CULLINGS Pavilien, N. Y. 





great emane< of a world = = 
For illustrated iter literature, maps, write Department of lnuigrecion, 
wa, 


O. G. RUTLEDGE 






Canadian Government Agent. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Sold_out of- bred 5 
offering of weanling = 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 


= 








We an Soy Spe aa 

we 
fea ctesnase' "a, Vichbe © fats 
coat . @. FISHER, 2 $..! NERO. 
Large English Berkshire Swine 
> en stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





WHITE and BROWN EGGS 


We tar at @ tem cote, 
ee 


M enset Butter er & Egg Co: 


BO) MMISSION 
160 READE STRE T NEW YORK 


Ship me your 


WHITE and BROWN | EGCS 


1 make daily returas 





ARNOLD =. 
183 Duane St.. New York 
Ref. Atlantic Nati. Bank, New Yerk 


SECOND HAND EGG CASES 
Carlots a specialty 


vo ace 
A 
$19 W. 42°St, New York Cig. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








CHOICE 
HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
AT FARMERS’ ’ PRICES 
SONS OF 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 


With . 
90 A. R. O. Daughters—16 
thirty-pound Daughters 


Known today as the greatest 
living proven Herd Sire of the 
Holstein Breed. 


We have on hand several 
yearling bulls now ready for 
light service, and offer them 
to you at prices which are 
really farmers’ prices. 


The best is the cheapest in 
the long run and you make 
no mistake when you buy the 
progeny of Dutchland Colan- 
tha Sir Inka. Write us for 
particulars at once. 


Fishkill Farms 


Owner, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Herdsman, Philip O’Connell 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, 
Dutchess County, W. Y. 














GLISTA BULL CALF 


Oct. 2ist, 1921. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 

Giists i from a son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
seven 30 Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. 

wilk, 3. 97 Ibs. butter in Todays; 1042.16 lbs. butter 


calf, Matador Fiomntyte Pontiac, A. 


ista. 
He Swe well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


ax a born August 3, 1920. 
of 42-Ib. 4 year old. His 
deh ts bye S1-1B. son of King g of the Pontiacs 


cow. 
a i dams average 30. 4 ® Ib. butter in 
? » ¥, First check $150. takes him. 








Liverpool, N. Y. 





Ward W. Stevens 











Holstein Cows for Sale 


15@ extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers. Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 

esr load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 


Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra 13 months old, well 
}- Ay F pod, ee use, Price $110. 
? Car Leads ag Grade Springers 
Car gi 


Write your wants 


J. A. LEACH 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





per 100- ibs, end F am eA at of bond. Do- 
mestic ~ ld fairly well at 
$8.20@8.25 per xa s when fancy; fair to 
ood $7. Bes White Kidney $9. 75@10; 
arrow $6 Limas were firm at $9.75 
@9.90. Scotch peas quiet at $6.50@6:75; 
green $6@6.50; yellow $oqo.25 

Cabb age—At New Yo new Southern 
stock in liberal supply and selling fairly 
well at $3.25@4 crt. 

Carrote—At New York old stock in Hb- 
eral w bags and fancy steady at § es 50 
100. ng; bulk $3; new stock . . 


Hay ae Straw—At New York supplies 
continued moderate especially No : and 
prices on all grades advanced, No 1 tim- 


othy selling $31@32 ton iarge 5 x é 
$290030: No 3 ¥ 28 ; = pp 
24; ungraded 20: clover x fT ~ Fw 


; No 27; No 2 $20@25; No 1 
rye straw $35@ ; No 2 $34; oat straw 
$16@18. 


eo Sugar and Syrup—At New York 
ose y moderate and demand rather slow 
ti@ise Tt for old sugar; new crop sugar 
in cakes 20@25c ; corse $1. $1:40@1 .60 gal; clo- 
ver honey in comb 15@28c Ib; extracted 7 
@i0c; buckwheat in comb 12@25¢ 
tracted 

Onions—At New York new Texas onions 
in $1 50Ge fupply Bt prices much lower 
at $1.50@2.7 4 rmudas $1.75@2.25; 
Egyptian $4 Na gs of 00-Tb bag. 

Sen York fancy old a 
toes in smaller supply and a at $2.50 
@3.25 per 100-I) bag and $2 Tad per 150 
lbs; Long Island 180-Ibs $3. 

Rhubarb—At New York ~ were 
light from Hudson River Valley points and 
fe puke stock in good demand at 


Dairy Markets 

Butter—At New York receipts of 
creamery increased slowly and with 
active demand market continued firm with 
a close clearance. Bad roads fn the west 
interfered with shipments and with little 
fancy stock in storage, there was a shortage 
of top grades. Undergrades aiso were 
active demand and the range of values was 
very narrow. State dairy in moderate I. -. 

ly and firm. Western creamery to 

404%4c Ib; extras 39%6C ; firsts 
lower ‘grades 33@34%c;_ held ee Nery 
1%; state dairy good to fine 36@39c 
undergrades 35c. 

Cheese—At New York fresh state cheese 
in larger supply and easy with a down- 
wert ee on account of the increased 

offer from the state and pieconee. 
Hela. "state ~~ 22@2Ac ; fresh 16 
held twins @24c; fresh 16 
by ek, ancy 38c; No 1 = 32 

H — Swiss a 
E sat w York receipts “the last 
week in May were the heaviest on record, 
over 306,000 cases and nearby stock as well 
as western was in excessive s Supely and the 
great majority were stored eceipts this, 
month so far have been liberal and as 
western eggs cost more than selling prices 
the bulk still were going to warehouses. 
Nearby hennery whites, extras, 33@35c 
extra firsts W@32c ; firsts 28@20c ; hennery 
brown 30%c: gathered @2ac: western 
extras 29 2 Wc; extra firsts 28@28%4c; 
firsts 27@27%c. 

Live Poultry—At New York express re- 
ceipts increased somewhat and prices were 
easier, Western receipts also were fairly 
large. Fowls sold the best of any de- 
scription and while most quotations were 
2 ™ some stock sold 3ic; colored 
broilers 60@70c; white 35@60c; turkeys 
35@40c; ducks 17@2Ic; aed 15“ 18c ; 
pigeons pair 50c; guineas 7 


> ex 


2 





Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER- 
INGS COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle Hogs Ewe Sheep 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Chicago $9.15 $9.25. $10.55 $8.60 $10.00 $6.75 
11.60 9.25 9.00 7.00 


New York 8.60 10.15 ? . : 
Buffalo 8. 8.75 11.35 9.50 9.00 6.75 
Pittsburch 9.75 8.75 11.40 9.50 9.00 7.00 
Kansas City 8.60 8.65 10.25 815 9.75 6.50 

At New York steers were firm on moder- 
ate supplies and good demand while cows 
and bulls were steady. A number of lots 
of state and Pennsylvania steers medium 
to choice sold 28.60 per 100-Ibs = 
common to choice bulls sold $5 
Weights of steers —— eeu _ 
Fair to choice cows sol Calves 
were active and the pens well cleared, com- 
mon to prime veals selling $7.50@11; culls 
$6@7; small calves $4@5. 

Sheep and Lamb were steady. sonney® 
vania and state facing lambs sellin 
» h as $18.50@19 in a small way. Sood 

clipped lambs $15; clipped sheep §$7 o 
comp Pennsylvania spring lambs averaging 
70-Ibs sold at $19 and mt, giate lambs 
averaging 57-Ibs sold at 8.50. Some 
clipped state lambs averaging 66-Ibs $15; 
clipped sheep 94-lbs $9; 140-lbs $8.50; 165- 


The hog market was higher, light to 
medium = aeee oan $11. - 60; heavy 
$11@11.40; rou 50@9 ; me ae 
pone as averesing {0 to ,-* me. ‘sold at $11.60 

; 400-Ibs $11 

At Chicago Teceipts of cattle were liberal 
and steers rather uneven at $7.65@8.50; 
bulls firm at $4.75@5; calves $7@7.75; —_ 
in liberal su ply with an easier tendenc 
the bulk selling $10.10@10.55; pigs $1 
10.40. Sheep were steady; shorn lambs sell- 


ing $14@14.50; wooled up to le San; wooled 


ewes up to $10; shorn $9.25. 





125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


ter jon of these cows, are fresh and close 
= calving. They are in fine e condition, extra heavy 


toitkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Cortiand,. N. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bull calf born 5-21-21. 5 of 7 
records 4.66 milk, 549. 5s. tet t. “Price mgi00. 
av. 1130 4 Ae. 


ited . 
FRANK M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, 


Ge 





New York 








HORSE BREEDERS 





BLACK PERCHERON gelding seven 

Fer Sale years weight 1450, square build, 
sound, and in first class condition. Work anywhere. 
WM. T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Ontarie Co. N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
prices. For particulars apply 
G T. Grettell, Bennington, Vt. 











i 





Horses—At New York no change e was re- 
ported in market condtions or prices, which 
eontinued to rule up to $275 for best types 
and grades of farm animals. 


atin 








Ni oteworthy Guernsey Sales 


Two of the most noteworthy dispersal sales 
of pure bred Guernseys of the year are an- 
nag or Keand ler Herrick of Worcester 

ass. Bey 27 the Ralph ilitzer herd 
will be da ii & Mineola Bair Grounds, 
Mineola, In addition to the 
Pulitzer herd, 20" ‘Tents from the Harbor 
Hill herd owned by Clarence H. Mackay are 
included a well as consignments from the 
other L. I. herds. . The outstanding individtals 
at this sale are King Masher, sire of 15 A. R. 
daughters; Langwater Jeweler; Liberty Boy of 
Kiluna Farm, and Harbor Hill Galore. The 
latér is a son of the oe Nivolette 2nd, a 
Scar ae leader with ptoduction of 
“On Sane t _— ond Pg. rt) A fat. 
Cluett herd will be 
4 d at Willtametowsn, Mass. Many famous 
ndividuals are in the Green Meadow farm herd 
including Langwater Defender, an outstanding 
vidual of class breeding; Bernice 
Darlin —; and Grone, 1 mee low Flora. 
Con (po ce. Se rasey breeders 
whe desire er done foundation st stock have 
an unusual opportunity. 
























y 













The ‘DISPERSAL SALE of the 
PULITZER GUERNSEY HERD 


With Twenty Females From 


The Harbor Hill Herd of Clarence H. Mackay 


And Consignments from Other Long Island Herds 
will be held at the Mineola Fair Grounds 


MINEOLA, LONG. ISLAND, N. Y. 
Saturday, May. 27, 1922 


The offering consists of a remarkably fine lot of dairy 
cattle—a number of them prize winners at the Queens- 
Nassau Fair, 1921—the result of years of-careful mating 
of proven producers of superior conformation. Among the 
sires represented are: 


KING MASHER 11084 (A. R.) Sire of 15 A. R. 
daughters. He is one of the 6 A. R. progeny of 
the famous cow Imp. Antoinette’s Queen’s Prize 
VII 16010 (A. R.). 


LANGWATER JEWELER 35407, a son of Imp. 

® Langwater Pearl 26605 (A. R.) 12,673.00 Ibs. milk, 

689.41 Ibs. fat. She is also the dam of Langwater 
Fisherman 21873 (A. R.) sold for $5,000. 


LIBERTY BOY OF KILUNA FARM 50692, Junior 
Champion, Queens-Nassau Fair, 1921. His dam 
Imp. Kiluna’s Welcome 54955 (A. R.) tested 
10,575.10 Ibs. milk, 562.77 lbs. fat. 


HARBOR HILL GALORE 65580, a son of Nivolette 
2d 60799 (A. R.) a former Class Leader. She pro- 
duced 16,046.00 Ibs. milk, 758.49 lbs. fat and was 
sold for $6,500. 5 


AND OTHER GREAT DAIRY SIRES 
For catalogue address: 


LEANDER F., HERRICK 


Sales Manager 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








405 MAIN STREET 


























BUTTERCUP’S VIOLA OF SPRINGSIDE 
89172 
824.36 Ibs. fat 


18,349.50 Ibs. milk, 











GREEN MEADOW FARM <G. A. Cluett, Owner) 
announce the 


DISPERSAL SALE of Their Splendid Herd of 
GUERNSEYS 


at 
Williamstown, Mass. THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1922 


Among the animals to be sold are 

LANGWATER DEFENDER 52427, a son of Langwater Steadfast 
31672 (A.R.) purchased by Green Meadow Farm for $25,000; and 
Imp. Langwater Lily 26606 (A.R.) 10,290.10 Ibs. milk, 548.66 Ibs. 
fat. She is also the dam of Langwater Warrior 26509 (A. R.), Lang- 
water Levity 70293, second cow in Class EE, with a record of 662.15 
Ibs. fat, and Langwater Am87’ ‘66 (A.R.) 631.94 Ibs, fat, who 
is a full sister to Langwat cider 

BERNICE DARLING ZAYMA 34622 (A.R.) 15,269.20 Ibs. milk, 
703.78 Ibs. fat. (A.) 

GREEN MEADOW FLORA 110761 (A.R.) 11,766 50 Ibs. milk 
628.99 Ibs. fat. (F.) 

Besides a large number of A.R. cows. cows on test and some very choice 

Island-bred cows, and their progeny by Langwater Steadfast 31672 (A.R.), 

Langwater Renown 39636, Langwater Defender 52427, Langwater 

Horatius 63071 and Wyebrook Supreme 58407. 


For Catalogue Address: 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale ype ad 
405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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“CATTLE BREEDERS _ 








CHOICE 
HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
AT FARMERS’ PRICES 
SONS OF , 


Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka 
With 
90 A. R. O. Daughters—16 
thirty-pound Daughters 


Known today as the greatest 
living proven Herd Sire of the 
Holstein Breed. 


We have on hand several 
yearling bulls now ready for 
light service, and offer them 
to you at prices which are 
really farmers’ prices. 


The best is the cheapest in 
the long run and you make 
no mistake when you buy the 
progeny of Dutchland Colan- 
tha Sir Inka. Write us for 
particulars at once. 


Fishkill Farms 


Owner, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Herdsman, Philip O’Connell 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, 
Dutchess County, W. Y. 














GLISTA BULL CALF 


Oct. 2ist, 1921. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac 
Fad from a - of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
records, best ous. 9 Ibs. 


nell cow wi ven 30 the 
milk, °35.97 ibe. ‘putter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs. butter 
Dam of calf, Matador K eendrie Pentios. 4.2 0 


the great produc: cing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated.. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


An ‘sory Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by son of a 42-Ib. 4 year old. His 
dam is by a S1-Ib. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and from a 29-Ib. cow. 

Six nearest dams average 30.72 Ib. butter in 
1 days. First check for $150.00 takes him. 


WANDAGA HERD 
Under Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens 


Liverpool, N. Y. 
* 
Holstein Cows for Sale 
150 extra nice large Holstein cows that will freshen 
between now and Sept. Ist. They are young and good 
producers, Satisfaction guaranteed and prices right. 
1 car load of registered heifers priced for a quick sale. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely marked, 13 months od, well 
Gown; ready for immediate use, Price $11 

2 Car Leads noe Grade Sprinaes 

i Car Load egistered emales 

















Write your wants 


J. A. LEACH 


PHONE 973 CORTLAND, N. Y. 


sold at 
whan toes fair to 


Ww 7: Lima 
.90. peas vaist 6 a *$6.50@6.76 ; 
by $6@6.50; yellow 6.25. 
Cabbage—At New York new Southern 
stock in liberal supply and selling fairly 
well at $3.25@4 crt. 
Carrots—At New York old stock in » 
eral supply ‘and fancy steady at 
= ag; bulk $3; new stock Bo Boe 
u. 


Hay and Straw—At New Feet en rg 

continued moderate e + ames y 
prices on all grades a need, No i tim- 
othy selling $31@32 ton large bales; No 2 
$2030; No 3 28; shipping hay $22@ 
; ungraded $16@20; clover mixed fancy 
30; No 1 21; No 2 $20@25; No 1 


e straw $35@36; No 2 $34; oat straw 
$16@18. 


le Sugar and Syrup—At New York 
supply moderate and demand rather slow 
at 13c Ih for old sugar; new crop sugar 
20@25c; syrup $1. 1.60 gal; clo- 
28e Ib; extracted 7 


Sateen New York new Texas onions 
in heavier supply and prices much lower 
at $1.50@2.75 crate; yo $1.75@2.25 ; 
——— $4@4.50 100-1 s° 

Potatoes—At New York fancy old pota- 
toes in smaller supply and firmer at $2.50- 
> per 100-Ib bag and $2 Shoe per 150 

Long Island 180-lbs 

Rhubarb—At New York ~~ were 
light from Hudson River Valley points and 
fancy large stock in good demand at 
4@6c bunch. 





Dairy Markets 


Butter—At New York receipts of western 
creamery increased slowly and with an 
active demand market continued firm with 
a close clearance. Bad roads in the west 
interfered with shipments and with little 
fancy stock in storage, there was a shortage 
of top grades. Undergrades also were in 
active demand and the range of values was 
very narrow. State dairy moderate sup- 

ly and ey Western creamery 5 Brensoe: 
Jo@40% Ib; extras 39%4c; firsts 
lover wo 33@Aec; held eae 

@361,; state dairy good to fine 36@39c; 
= ergrades 30@35c. . 

Cheese—At New York fresh state cheese 
in larger supply and easy with a down- 
ward tendency on account of the increased 
offering from the state and bby 
Held tate flats 22@24c; fresh 16 e$ 
held twins 234%4,@24c; fresh 16 i : 
Soo “ae ‘ancy 38c; No 1 33 ; No 

oo mported Swiss 44@47c. 

oat hy New York receipts the last 
a. in May were the heaviest on record, 
over 306,000 cases and nearby stock as well 
as western wa in excessive supply, and the 
great majority were stored. eceipts this 
month so far have been liberal and as 
western eggs cost more than selling prices 
the bulk still were going to warehouses. 
Nearby hennery whites, extras, 33@35c 
extra firsts Le firsts 28 bec: henners 


brown 30 athered 25 western 
extras 29 ay c; extra ty “igq@zsige; 
firsts 27@ 


Live Poultry—At New York express re- 
ceipts increased somewhat and prices were 
oa 4 Western receipts also were fairly 

Fowls sold the best of any de- 

- tion and while most ese were 
29@30e Tb some stock sold 3ic; colored 
woics "eo@toe: white 35@60c; turkeys 
35@40c; ducks 17@2ic; geese 15@18c; 
pigeons pair 50c; guineas 70c, 





Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER. 
INGS COMPARED ITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Catt’ Hogs Ewe 
192g “Host 1922 8 F5oy Fags Shes 
$0.15 $9.25 $10.55 $8.00 $10.00 $6.75 
8.60 10.15 9.25 9.00 7.00 
Buffalo 8.50 8.75 iL ‘$$ 9.50 9.00 6.75 
Pittsburgh 9.75 8.75 11.40 9.50 9.00 7.00 
Kansas City 8.60 8.65 10.25 8.15 9.75 6.50 


At New York steers were firm on moder- 
ate or and good demand while cows 
and bulls were steady. A number of lots 
of state and Pennsylvania steers medium 
to choice sold $8@8.60 per 100-lbs while 
common to choice bulls sold $5@6.50. 
Weights of steers averaged 1187@1210 Ibs. 
Fair to choice cows sold $5@6. Calves 
were active and the pens well cleared, com- 
mon to prime veals selling $7.50@11; culls 
$6@7; small calves $4@5. 

Sheep and Lamb were steady. Pennsyl- 
ey and state spring lambs selling as 

bigh as $18.50@19 in a small way. ood 

pped lambs $15; clipped sheep ' $7@9; 
seune Pennsylvania spring lambs averaging 
70-lbs sold at $19 and some state lambs 
averaging O57-lbs sold at $18. Some 
clipped state lambs averaging $6-Ibs $15; 
clipped sheep 94-lbs $9; 140-Ibs $8.50; 165- 
s . 


The hog market~was higher, light to 
medium weights selling $11.25@11.60; heavy 
se @11.40; roughs $8.50@9; some _ state 
hege a1 averaging 60 to 161 Ibs. sold at $11.60; 
; 400-Ibs $11.15. 

At Chicago Teceipts of cattle were liberal 
and steers rather uneven at $7.65@8.50; 
bulls firm at 4 T5@5 calves $7@7.75; hogs 
in liberal supply y with an easier tendency, 
the bulk selling $10.10@10.55; pigs $10@- 
10.40. Sheep were steady, shorn lambs sell- 
ing $14@14.50; wooled up to $16.50; wooled 
ewes up to $10; shorn $9.25. 





125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


ts The greater Portion << these cows, are fresh and close 
calving. They are in ‘amp oo condition, extra heavy 
nilkers, large in sine: also a few choice Guernsey cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS Certiand, N. Y. 
> A chatsteatan 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 
Bull calf born 5-21-21. 5 of 7 nearest dams 
Tetcords ay. , ve. nil, 549.58. Tat. Price ao0, 


FRANK mM. Smith 
Soringheld Center, 
| 





New York 








HORSE BREEDERS 





For Sa BLACK PERCHERON gelding seven 

yeats weight 1450, square build, 

found, and in first class condition. Work anywhere. 
WM. T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Ontarie Co. N. Y. 


=... — -——— 
AT 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 














Geveral registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
&t reasonable prices. For particulars apply 


GT. Srutell po mond 


Horses—At New York no change was re- 
ported in market condtions or prices, which 
continued te rule up to $275 for best types 
and grades of farm animals. 








. indiv high class breedin 


Noteworthy Guernsey Sales 


Two of the most noteworthy dispersal sales 
of pure bred Guernseys of the year are an- 
Spanced Psd agentes Herrick of Worcester 
27 the Ralph Pulitzer herd 
will 1 be & ~- f the Mineola Fair Grounds, 
Mineola, ae Island. In addition to the 
Pulitzer herd, 20 females from the Harbor 
Hill herd owned by Clarence H. Mackay are 
included as well as consignments from_ the 
other L. I. herds. The outstanding lndivi gual 
at this sale are King Masher, sire of 1 R. 
daughters; Langwater Jeweler; Liberty oy Boz of 
Kiluna Farm, and Harbor Hill Gelor The 
later is a son of ~ > am Nivolette. ‘ond, 3 
former class lea with productior. of: 
16046 a milk ‘ad 785. 49 pounds fat. 

On A. Cluett herd will be 
di st Williamstown, Mass. Many famous 
individuals Sere in the Green Meadow farm herd 
including. aewater teeunter an gee en oe 
Bernice 
Darlin aA Ln Green Meadow Flora. 




















two sales, Guernsey breeders 
class foundation stock h: 
aha 








S10: White Kid y 9. 
wane de ‘ 
ae S075: 





The DISPERSAL SALE of the 
PULITZER GUERNSEY HERD 


With Twenty Females From- 


The Harbor Hill Herd of Clarence H. Mackay 


And Consignments from Other Long Island Herds 
will be held at the Mineola Fair Grounds 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Saturday, May 27, 1922 


The offering consists of a remarkably fine lot of dairy 
cattle—a number of them prize winners at the Queens- 
Nassau Fair, 1921—the result of years of careful mating 
of proven producers of superior conformation. Among the 
sires represented are: 


KING MASHER 11084 (A. R.) Sire of 15 A. R. 
daughters. He is one of the 6 A. R. progeny of 
the famous cow Imp. Antoinette’s Queen’s Prize 
VII 16010 (A. R.). 


- LANGWATER JEWELER 35407, a son of Imp. 
Langwater Pearl 26605 (A. R.) 12,673.00 Ibs. milk, 
689.41 lbs. fat. She is also the dam of Langwater 
Fisherman 21873 (A. R.) sold for $5,000. 

LIBERTY BOY OF KILUNA FARM 50692, Junior 
Champion, Queens-Nassau Fair, 1921. His dam 
Imp. Kiluna’s Welcome 54955 (A. R.) tested 
10,575.10 Ibs. milk, 562.77 Ibs. fat. 


HARBOR HILL GALORE 65580, a son of Nivolette 
2d 60799 (A. R.) a former Class Leader. She pro- 
duced 16,046.00 Ibs. milk, 758.49 lbs. fat and was 
sold for $6,500. 


AND OTHER GREAT DAIRY SIRES 
For catalogue address: 








LEANDER F. HERRICK 


Sales Manager 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


405 MAIN STREET ~ 





























BUTTERCUP’S VIOLA OF SPRINGSIDE 
89172 


18,349.50 lbs. milk, 824.36 Ibs. fat 











GREEN MEADOW FARM GG. A. Cluett, Owner) 


announce the 


DISPERSAL SALE of Their Splendid Herd of 
GUERNSEYS 


at 
Williamstown, Mass. THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1922 


Among the animals to be sold are 

LANGWATER DEFENDER 52427, a son of Langwater Steadfast 
31672 (A.R.) purchased by Green Meadow Farm for $25,000; and 
Imp. Langwater Lily 26606 (A.R.) 10,290.10 Ibs. milk, 548.66 Ibs, 
fat. She is also the dam of Langwater Warrior 26509 (AR. ), Lang- 
water Levity 70293, second cow in Class EE, with a record of 662.15 
Ibs. fat, and Langwater Amazon 74566 (A.R.) 631.94 Ibs. fat, who 
is a full sister to Langwater Defender 

BERNICE DARLING ZAYMA 34622 (A.R.) 15,269.20 Ibs. milk, 
703.78 lbs. fat. (A.) 

GREEN MEADOW FLORA 110761 (A.R.) 11,766.50 Ibs. milk 
628.99 Ibs. fat. (F.) 

Besides a large number of A.R. cows. cows on test and some very choice 

Island-bred cows, and their progeny by Langwater Steadfast 31672 (A.R.), 

Langwater Renown 39636, Langwater Defender 52427, Langwater 

Horatius 63071 and Wyebrook Supreme 58407. 


For Catalogue Address: 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager 
405 Main Street, Worcester, Mass, 
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* STANDARD * 


* PORTABLE 











‘Wuy Not make your business letters business- 


like? They will be understood better—respected 
more—if they are typed. 


An Underwood Portable Typewriter is a neces- 
sity on the modern farm. It provides carbon 
copies of letters and orders—helps children in 
their school work—makes all writing easier and 
more pleasant for writer and reader both. 


It is light, strong, compact and simplé to operate. 


WEIGHS ONLY 9% LBS. WHEN CASED 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co., INC. - Underwood Building, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Building, N. Y. Send booklet “Giving Wings To 


C] Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address below. U Words”, fully describing the 
Enclosed find price, $50.00. [Prepaid to any point in the United States.] Underwood Standard Portable. 


Name 
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